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VoL. VIL—No. 11.] 


The Germination of Seeds and Flow- 
ering of Plants. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

The germination of seed and the reproduction 
of plants are among the most wonderful phe- 
nomena in nature. They are of great practical 
importance to the farmer, and every intelligent 
farmer should understand them as far as they are 
susceptible of explanation. 

All must admit the necessity of some process 
or means whereby plants may be propagated or 
reproduced, and the species kept in existence 
from year to year, or from one generation to 
another. Such a process is absolutely essential 
to the existence both of animal and plant life; 
for animals are dependent upon plants for their 
existence, and plants cannot continue to exist 
without reproduction. How nature contrives to 
accomplish this most important work, is a mat- 
ter that cannot fail to interest the curious and 
inquisitive mind. 

here is found in every seed, however small, a 
little plant in embryo, called the germ,—being an 
undeveloped plant, having stems, roots, leaves 
and a bal just as is seen ina growing plant. In 
large seed, such as corn, peas and beans, the 
germ may be seen with the naked eye; and in 
the smallest seed it can be discovered by the aid 
of the microscope. So long as the seed is kept 
dry and out of the soil the germ remains dor- 
mant, but just as soon as it is deposited in the 
soil the process of germination commences, pro- 
vided a sufficiency of heat and moisture are pre- 
sent in the soil to start and carry iton. These 
conditions existing as soon as‘the seed is sown, 
it commences absorbing water, and, after a period 
more or less protracted, according to the tem- 
perature of the soil, it bursts open. The germ 
is then brought in contact with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, which is the principle that 
quickens the germ into life and growth. 

Every seed, however small, contains in addi- 
tion to the germ a small quantity of plant food 
both organic and inorganic. This small stock of 
plant food has been stored up in the seed for the | 

urpose of feeding the plant in its early growth. | 
The little plant at first feeds upon the contents 
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of the seed just as the youn 
the milk of the mother. Plants take up their 
food in a state of solution. Nothing solid can 
enter into the growth of theplant. Starch is the 
most abundant substance in the seed, and starch 
is insoluble in cold water, and in that state can- 
not be assimilated by the young plant. 

To meet this difficulty a most wonderful 
transformation takes place in the seed during 
germination, whereby the starch is convertec 
into sugar, which being easily dissolved in water, 
is at once appropriated by the plant. Starch 
and sugar are tormed of the same elements, viz: 
carbon, oxygen and hydrogen—all gaseous sub- 
stances being the same thing as charcoal and 
Water. 

In consequence of this identity of composi- 
tion, starch, by a chemical process, produced by 
the use of acids, can be changed into sugar 
During the first stages of germination there is 
secreted in the seed a substance called diastase— 
a body similar to yeast. And it is by its aid 
that the starch is changed into sugar. 

When starch is taken into the stomach as food a 
similar transformation takes place. By the aid 
of the gastric juice of the stomach the starch is 
changed into sugar, otherwise it would be indi- 
gestible. Sugar is now made out of corn, which 
contains 60 per cent. of starch. By the use of 
acids, and in similar manner, sugar is made out 
of Irish potatoes, which also contains a large 
amount of starch. The other. contents of the 
seed, made up of lime, potash, soda, magnesia, 
phosphoric acid, &c., are gradually dissolved by 
the action of water and other agencies, and fed 
upon by the plant until the whole stock of the 
seed is consumed. By this time the young plant 
is sufficiently strong and developed to shift for 
itself, and commences to feed upon the contents 
of the soil and the atmosphere; and at this 
point we may discover a very strong reason why 
food, plump, heavy seed are much better than 
ight, imperfect seed. It is very important to 
give the plant a healthy, vigorous growth in the 
start. In the first stages of its growth the plant 
draws its substance entirely from the seed, and 
hence the importance of having seed well 
stocked with plant food. Well-developed seed 


animal feeds upon 
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contain double as much plant food as light im- 
perfect ones. Consequently the plant is more 
bountifully fed, and thrives accordingly,—just as 
the young animal gets more milk and thrives 
better from a fat, well-fed mother than froma 
lean, thriftless one. When the plant bas been 
well fed in the start it attains a thrifty growth 
and maintains it to the end, provided the soil 
and the season meet the demands of the plant in 
its subsequent growth. Experiments have been 
made establishing these facts beyond a doubt. 
Indeed, they are self-evident. 

The time required for germination varies 
according to the kind of seed. The seed of the 
willow begins to germinate within 12 hours 
after it falls to the ground. Those of clover, 
wheat, corn, and other grains, commence to 
germinate in from 3 to 5 days. 

The time necessary for germination depends 
naturally upon the favorableness of other condi- 
tions. Cold and drought delay the process and 
sometimes check it entirely. Seed that are bu- 
ried deep in the soil may remain for years pre- 
serving their vitality, because they are either too 
dry, too cold, or have not sufficient access to the 
oxygen of the atmosphere to set the germ in 
motion 

Germination depends also upon temperature. 
All seed germinate sooner in warm than in cold 
weather. When the temperature is at 41°, germi- 
nation commences in 4days in the case of rye, and 
in from 5 to 7 days in the case of wheat, oats, 
clover and other grains. At 51° the time is 
shortened one-half in the case of the seed just 
mentioned. At this temperature, viz: 51°, corn 


requires 11 days, beans 8, and tobacco 31 days to 


At 65°, clover, peas and flax begin 
to germinute in from 1 to 2 days; corn, beans 
and beets in 3 days, and tobacco in 6 days. At 
41° to 51° it requires wheat and barley from 40 
to 45 days to complete germination. At 95° to 
100° the same seed complete germination 
in from 30 to 35 days; wheat in from 20 to 25, 
and clover in from 8 to 10. 


germinate. 


The Proper Depth of Seeding 
Is another question that interests the practical 
farmer. 

The soil is the medium of warmth and moist- 
ure, and it affects germination only as it influ- 
ences the supply of these agencies. It is not 
otherwise essential to the process. Tue bury- 
ing of the seed when sown in the field or garden 
serves to cover them away from the birds and 
keep them fronr drying up. Seed, if provided 
with enough heat and moisture, will germinate 
as soon or sooner on the surface than when coy- 
ered up in the soil. Nature does all of its seed- 
ing on the surface. The seed of most agricul- 
tural plants will sprout sooner at a depth of + of 
an inch when there is a sufficiency of moisture ; 
but it is generally found necessary to put them 
in much deeper because of the danger of not 
getting the necessary amount of moisture. Ina 
light, porous soil, ordinary sted may be sown 
safely to a depth of 6 inches. In Colorado, 
where the soil is very light and dry, corn has 
to be planted to the depth of 12 to 14 inches. 

The experience and observation of our best 
practical farmers go to show that from 2} to 3} 
inches is the safest depth under all conditions for 


most of our agricultural seed. This depth is 
more apt to supply that happy combination of 
heat and moisture requisite ‘or prompt germina- 
tion. The question of depth depends very much 
| upon temperature. In cold weather seed should 
be sown much shallower than In warm weather, 
for the reason that the necessary degree of 
warmth cannot be had in cold weather when the 
seed are sown very deep. 

When the act of germination is completed, 
which occurs as soon as the plant-food in the 
seed is exhausted, the plant begins an independ- 
ent life just like the animal does when it is 
weaned from the parent. Previously, however, 
| to its being thus thrown upon its own resources 
| it has developed all the organs needful to collect 

its food from without. 

It has unfolded its perfect leaves to the atmos- 
| phere and pervaded a portion of the soil with its 
|roots. Being fully provided with all the organs 
|of nutrition its development suffers no check 

from the exhaustion of the mother-seed, unless 
| it has germinated in a sterile soil, or under con- 
ditions unfavorable to vegetable life. 
Scientists assert that plants draw 95 per cent. 
of their bulk from the atmosphere. This is not 
|strictly true; for whilst about that amount is 
| composed of organic matter, it is not all taken 
| directly from the atmosphere. A large portion 
| of it is sometimes taken from the soil. About 
'45 per cent. of all vegetable growth is carbon. 
The plant has the power of taking all of its car- 
bon from the atmosphere in the shape of car- 
bonic acid, and the atmosphere contains enough 
sarbonic acid to meet all the demands of vegeta- 
tion for carbon. Nevertheless it sometimes hap- 
| pens that the plant is compelled to draw upon 
| the soil for its carbon, which is also found in the 
soil, and which is readily yielded up to the plant 
when necessary. As an instance: When the 
blades of wheat dry up before the grain is ma- 
tured, the plant has to draw its carbonic acid 
|from the soil. It does do this doubtless when 
| this is the case; and this is the reason why the 
rusting of the blade does not affect very serious- 
| ly the yield of grain. But when the rust attacks 
the straw also the farther growth of the plant is 
arrested entirely, for then all the organs of nutri- 
tion are entirely destroyed, and the plant is de- 
prived of the ability of feeding either from the 
soil or the atmosphere. 
Farthermore, the oxygen of the plant, which 
constitutes about 40 per cent. of its bulk, is also 
taken from the soil in the shape of water, 8-9 of 
which is oxygen—being pumped up through the 
roots. The nitrogen of the plant is taken from 
the soil through its compounds, ammonia and 
nitric acid, except in the case of the leguminous 
plants, which alone of all the plants are supposed 
to have the power to assimilate the free nitrogen 
of the atmosphere. When, however, all the 
| organs of the plant are fully developed and in a 
|healthy condition, it takes all of its carbonic 
| acid from the atmosphere through its leaves and 

foliage. When thus taken into the plant, its 

carbonic acid is decomposed under the influence 

of the light and heat of the sun—its oxygen 
| being liberated escapes back into the atmosphere, 
| whilst its carbon becomes a part of the growth 
| of the plant. 
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The atmosphere is nearly invariable in its 
composition at all times, and over all parts of 
the earth’s surface. Its power of feeding crops, 
therefore, has a natural limit, which cannot be 
increased by art. The soil on the other hand is 
very variable in composition and quality, and 
may be enriched and improved, or deteriorated or 
exhausted. From the a the plant can 
derive none of the elements found in its ashes— 
such as lime, potash, soda, magnesia, phosphoric 
acid, &c. These are all taken from the soil, being 
first dissolved by the action of the water, the 
alkalies and the acids of the soil, and carried up 
into the plants through the roots. The sap of 
plants is nothing more than water with these 
mineral substances dissolved in it. These min- 
eral substances being thus carried up into the 


plant in the sap, are decomposed by chemical | 


action, and enter into the growth of the plant in 
a manner similar to that of the carbon taken 
from the atmosphere. 

The amount of water that enters the plant 
through the roots is very considerable, but only 
a very small portion is retained in the plant. It 
is carried out of the plant through the leaves 
and foliage by exhalation. During a hot sum- 
mer day this exhalation is enormous. A large 
sunflower has been known to exhale two pounds 
of water in the course of a few hours. 

The reason why plants suffer during droughts 
so much from the growth of grass is not so much 
because it robs the plant of its food, but mainly 
because it robs the soil of the water needed so 
much by the plant. When this exhalation of 
water exceeds the supply obtained from the soil, 
wilting of the plant takes place. Little or no 
water is exhaled from the plant during the night, 
or when it is cloudy and the atmosphere well 
charged with vapor. 

Plants have not the power of absorbing vapor 
from the atmosphere, as was at one time sup- 
posed. And the practice prevailing amongst 
farmers of sprinkling a little plaster over plants 
in order to promote this absorption of the vapor 
of the atmosphere is a very grave error. Water 
cannot be put into the thirsty plant in this way. 
The best thing to do for the plant ——e 
droughts is to keep the soil light and open, anc 
keep down a growth of grass. 

It is the soil that absorbs the vapor of the 
atmosphere, and when it has been broken deep 
and thoroughly pulverized, the amount of vapor 
absorbed during night is very considerable and 
does immense good. For during night the tem- 
perature of the soil falls low enough to condense 
the vapor that penetrates its pores, where it is 
retained for the benefit of the plant: And hence 
the necessity of a thorough cultivation of the 
soil to counteract the effects of drought. 

Cumberland Co., Va. Wma. HoLMAn. 


[ To be concluded in our next.} 

[We commend to the attention of our readers 
this valuable paper upon a subject so important 
to every cultivator of the soil, and yet so little 
understood by many the business of whose life 
is concerned therein. Although of a scientific 
character, yet, like all the writings of Mr. Hol- 
man with which our pages have been graced 


——__— 








from time to time, the style is of that character 
which can be easily comprehended by the com- 
mon reader. We would particularly commend 
| the study of it to our younger readers who 
| expect to make agriculture the business of their 
lives.— ds. A. F.} 


* 





The Profits of Sheep. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The first and most important qualification of 
| one who undertakes to enlighten others, is that 
| he shall understand his subject, or at least that 
| he shall know something about it. 

The world has a wonderful capacity for under- 
standing every man’s business and interest better 
| than he does himself ; and in its zeal for the pro- 
motion of his interest, it often forgets that he 
has any rights. 

There are two qualifications which all men 
| possess in an eminent degree: the one is to 
ladvise others as to their finterest; the other to 
make better laws than have ever been made. 
But it very often happens that what everybody 
says is everybody's interest, nobody practices. 
| I receive nan five agricultural journals and 
|as many political papers, besides having occa- 

sional access to others, and I rarely open one of 
| them, or see one agricultural address or essay, 
| whether by a lawyer, doctor, preacher, politician, 
or farmer, without finding a glowing account of 
| the marvelous amount of wealth, individual and 
| general, that is to be dug out of the “Big 
3onanza” of sheep husbandry. I sometimes 
| think I would like to know how many of them 
| have tried it and with what success; and if I 
had not read and heard so much of that kind of 
talk, I should wonder why there is not a flock of 
| Sheep on every farm in the country. But my 
observation has taught me that there is a sort of 
| natural, perhaps intuitive, common sense in the 
masses which guards them against these fine 
theories, except when something like a Morus 
Multicaulis fever seizes them, of which they are 
soon cured by a Morus Multicaulis result. 

Most of these enthusiasts will tell you, “Ah! 
| if it wasn’t for the dogs.” And they give you 
| that reason not only for themselves, but every- 

body else. Ill tell you presently about the dogs. 
But why don’t everybody raise hogs? The dogs 
don’t trouble them, and they are as easily raised, 
and, with the same care, as profitable as sheep ; 
}and when I find a Southern city, town or rail- 
road station, where Western bacon is not a sta- 
ple article of trade, I shall conclude that dogs 
‘prevent people from raising sheep. 
Now astodogs. For several years I had kept 
a small flock of Cotswolds, which, as I paid a 
high price for them, returned me no very great 
profit. Four years ago I bought fifty very good 
common ewes, for which I paid $200. With the 
use of my Cotswold buck the lambs and wool 
have every year paid the original cost of the 
fifty ewes, and most if not all the cost of keep- 
|ing; but they did not live and thrive on “bushes, 
briers amd noxious weeds.” They had plenty of 
| good grass in summer, and hay and grain in 
| winter, and were well attended to all the time, 
| and especially in lambing season, They require 








more attention than any stock I know of. It. I 
had kept two hundred instead of fifty, it is pro- 
bable that I should have made a loss instead of a 
profit, particularly if they had been left to the 
exercise of the peculiar merits claimed for them 
of “living and thriving where no other stock 
could live, and keeping fat on bushes, briers and 
other noxious weeds.” 

It is now five years since I have had a sheep 
killed by dogs. One of my Cotswolds had been 
killed, after which I had every dog found on the 
place without his owner shot; but as they were 
numerous in the neighborhood, and were prowl- 
ing about at night, I put strychnine on meatand 
laid it about in the paths they would be likely 
to travel; first notifying my neighbors that my 
farm was unhealthy for dogs, and advising them 
if they had any that were valuable, to keep them 
at home, as they were of no use to them when 
on my farm at night and might be hurtful to me. 
Dogs are not numerous in my neighborhood 
now. There is no patent on this remedy. 

The papers are full of heart-rending accounts 
of the destructive ravages of “worthless curs.” 
Last year every dog of every degree in this 
county was taxed a dollar to pay for sheep killed 
by them. Of course every sheep killed, whether 
by the dogs of the owner or others, was faith- 
fully reported. The loss by them was less than 
two per cent. of the sheep in this county. The 
percentage of my loss from disease, accident or 
negligence, was more than that, and mine was 
less than anybody I heard of. 

In several cases, it was known that the sheep 
were killed by the owners’ dogs. The sheep were 
paid for; the dogs were not killed. 

I have not owned a dog in five years, and in 
that time have not had a sheep killed by them. 
So far as I have heard, every man who had sheep 
killed, owned one dog if not more. It is at least 
an even chance, that in nine cases out of ten the 
sheep are killed by the owners’ dogs, though I 
suppose there are not a dozen men in the United 
States, who, according to their own account, ever 
owned a dog that ever did or ever would kill a 
sheep; it was alw ays done by somebody else’s 
“worthless cur.” Everybody says “everybody 
ought to go into sheep husbandry,” but every- 
body keeps out of it because everybody is afraid 
of everybody else’s ‘‘worthless curs.” 

Everybody says “all the worthless curs ought 
to be killed,” but nobody has a “worthless cur, 
and therefore nobody kills his dog. 

By way of parenthesis—I knew a Newfound- 
land dog to be caught killing sheep; he was not 
killed, but sent off to kill somebody else’s sheep. 
I know a pointer and a setter which killed some 
of their owner's sheep; they were sent off a few 
miles and went back and killed more sheep; 
they were not “worthless curs,” and were not 
killed, but the sheep were paid for. 

[N. B. If this should meet the eye of any sheep- 
owner in the United States who does not keep 
a dag, please send me a postal with his name 
and residence. | 

Let us look now to the subject as a source of 
wealth to individuals and to the State. 

Gen. Meem reports a profit of $1,880.20 in 
two years from an investment of $554.80. An 
investment of $5,548 at the same rate would pay 
a profit $18,802 in the same time,—a rate of 
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profit. thi aut sos satisfy most men. 


|two winters of care 


Few can 
show such profits, and still fewer but would be 
satisfied with much less. 

True, nothing is charged against the sheep for 
and feeding, nor for two 
summers of pasturage, and the General has been 


| more fortunate tan I, if in the last two years he 


has been able to find a market for his yearling 
wethers and ewes at his estimate of their value: 
$10 for wethers and $8 for ewes. But making due 
allowance for all these, there is a much better 
profit than is generally realized. 

Let us look upon the subject now as a source 


|of public wealth. 


Gen. Meem says there are in Virginia 33,191 
farms of 240 acres of improved land each. It is 
claimed that a farm can carry in addition to 
other necessary stock a sheep to every acre of 
improved land. Suppose we try one to every 
three acres, making 80 to every 240 acres; that 
would be 2,655,280 for the State. Deducting 
423,126 reported by the auditor of the State, 
2,223,154 must be supplied, which at $4 each, 
| charging nothing extra for bucks, would cost 
| $8,928,811. Allowing a buck to 50 ewes, we 
| should have 30,105, leaving us 2,602,175 ewes, 
from which we might reasonably expect that 
many lambs next spring. I raise more lambs 
than I have ewes. 

If they average 4 Ibs. of wool (my grades aver- 
age 8) we shall have 10,621,120 tbs. If we sell 
the lambs at $3 and wool at 30 cents, we should 
have $7,806,525 for lambs, and $3,186,336 for 
wool, making the snug little sum of $10,992,861, 
just $2,064,045 above paying for the sheep, and 
they still on hand. 

This isa very rose-colored showing; but where 
would we find a market for over 24 millions of 
lambs and over 104 millions of tbs. of wool? It 
will hardly be urged that it would be profitable 
to overrun the country with sheep for the wool 
alone; and if we could not sell the lambs, what 
could we do with them but raise them to make 
more wool’? Weare told we must eat mutton. 
We can’t. Few families are large enough to eat 
a mutton, or even a lamb, vefure part of it would 
spoil, and fewer still are prepared to keep it from 
spoiling until they could eat it. 

By the way—speaking of a market for wool: 
A year or more since I saw it charged in your 
journal by a Virginian as a disgrace to.the State 
that manufacturers had to import wool; about 
the same time I saw also in your journal an 
explanation by another citizen. He said that 
having the control of 20,000 Ibs. of wool he 
offered it to the manufacturers in the State, whu 
offered but 25 cents per Ib. for it; he shipped it to 
Boston and got 45. Your correspondent did 
not seem to know that a large proportion of 
the wool raised in the State is exported. From 


| this little town of Warrenton there is annually 


exported 50,000 Ibs. Why, then, should the 
manufacturers import it, when they can get it 
cheaper at their doors ? 

By way of showing how far we are behind 
in sheep, we are told that New York has two 
millions of sheep, while Virginia has 423,000. 


| Considering that New York has nearly twice as 


much territory and more than three times the 
population, half of which live in cities; that 


' with her unequalled facilities for transportation, 








to say nothing of other large cities, she has a home 
market in the city of New York with over a 
million of inhabitants, besides the millions of 
visitors in the mutton-eating seasons, we might 
safely conclude that she could profitably keep 
twenty instead of five times as many as Vir- 
ginia. 

I can hardly think of a greater calamity that 
could befall Virginia than to have one sheep for 
every three acres of improved land. Instead of 
being a source of wealth and profit, they would 
be a destructive nuisance, and soon everybody 
would, like John Randolph, “feel like going out 
of his way to kick a sheep.” 

The experience of the world has proven that 
no employment that is open to everybody can 
permanently yield more than moderate profits. 

Extraordinary ability, skill, energy, industry 
and economy, will in any business of life work 
out more than average profits; but the excess is 
due not to the business itself, but to the qualities 
of the man. 

Comparing the profits of the best farmer, or, 
indeed, the best in any business, with those of 
the poorest, they seem very large; but it must be 
remembered that there are but few of the best, 
while there are a great many not far behind him, 
while there are but few of the poorest, so that 
the profits of the best are not very largely above 
the average. 

Occasionally some shrewd man takes hold of 
some old business that has been worked aown to 
the lowest margin of profits upon which it can 
live, and by the possession and exercise of those 
elemeuts of extraordinary success has realized 
from it marvelous profits. This becomes the 
subject of common surprise, it is published in all 
the papers, the people are told “there’s millions 
in it,” a furore is created, and everybody is going 
to get rich. Those who get into it first generally 
make money, unless they hold on too long ; those 
who get last into the dance “pay the piper.” 

This has been fully illustrated in the last 
twelve years in almost every kind of live-stock, 
from a Short-horn cow at forty thousand dollars 
to an Italian queen bee at fifteen. 

Fortunes have been made and fortunes have 
been lost in these speculations, and more may 

et be made and lost, but these things cannot 
ast. The highest permanent price of anything 
of general utility is a small percentage upon its 
cost of production, because that is the highest 
price which the world is able permanently to 
pay. When the price rises much above that 
point, the production soon outruns the ability of 
the world to pay. If for two seasons lambs 
were to command readily in Baltimore five dol- 
lars and wool fifty cents, the third year would 
find a million of sheep in Virginia, the “worth- 
less cur” to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The truth is that a careful, industrious, 
economical, systematic farmer, who economises 
his time and directs his labor properly, can make 
a fair profit upon almost anything suited to the 
climate, soil and locality. Bees and poultry will 
yield fair profits on the investment, provided 
they are well attended to and the investment is 
not too large ; so will sheep, hogs and cattle, pro- 
vided they are suited to the capabilities of his 
farm; but unless he has plenty of pasturage, he 
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had better not dabble in sheep, nor in hogs either, 
beyond what is necessary to supply his own 
meat. 

In other words he should keep no more live 
stock of any kind than hecan keep well; he should 
keep it always in a condition to sell, and when 
he finds himself overstocked he should sell the 
surplus for what he can get. 

‘suquier Co., Va. JAMES N. BETHUNE. 

P.8.—The enumeration of sheep in Virginia 
is as of the ist of February; if it were the 1st 
of May after lambs have come the number 
would reach at least 700,000. 8. 





* 


Sheep as Improvers of the Farm. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I have always advocated the keeping of shee 
on farms, for many reasons; some of which I 
will try and explain before I get through writing 
this article. There is some difference in the 
way of farming between the farmers of Eastern 
and Western Virginia. All that I may say, 
therefore, I will try and make applicable to both 
States. There is no meat that can be raised as 
cheap as mutton, not even chickens; and there 
are not many instances in which the fleece of the 
sheep will not pay for the feed and care. In 
speaking of the relative value of large and small 
flocks, the Rural Home says: The relative 

rofit is much greater from a small flock than a 
arge one. The grain farmer, no matter how few 
his acres, can make a few sheep profitable, by the 
sheep turning food into money that would other- 
wise go to waste. “A run on the stubbles after 
harvest will not be felt.” Near any of the East- 
ern cities, nothing would pay better for the 
money invested, than keeping some mutton 
sheep. I know of a farmer on the Ohio side of 
the river, who keeps coarse and fine-wool sheep 
together; he sold lambs this spring at from two 
months to three months old, at three dollars per 
head, and the butcher came to his farm and got 
them. He gets from 4 to 6 cents per Ib. for 
mutton sheep all the year round. The ewes that 
raised the aboved lambs sheared 44 Ibs. of wool, 
which he sold for 45 cents per fb., which makes 
$2.02 per fleece, and three dollars for the lamb, 
makes five dollars and two cents to the ewe; for 
which he paid $2.50. In Vhio county, which is 
the adjoining county to me, there are 64,205 
acres of land,—average value per acre $33.11. 
In the county are 2,497 horses, valued at $149,- 
711; 2,924 head of cattle, valued at $57,800; and 


‘39,213 head of sheep, valued at $78,410. From 


the above it will be seen that the sheep in the 
county—including the horses in the city of 
Wheeling—are worth more than half of what the 
horses are, and $21,000 more than all the cattle 
of the county. The American Agriculturist says : 
Some farmers of our acquaintance feel an anti- 
pathy to sheep, for the reason that they ‘bite 
close.’ We consider this their chief recommend- 
ation. They can only bite close where the pas- 
ture is short, and the pasture is short only on a 
poor farm. A poor farm will necessarily be 
encumbered with briers, weeds and brush, in 
fence corners. Under such conditions, if the 
farmer would turn some sheep on such land, 
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with very little help they 


would 


clean it up. For | 


OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


sheep will eat young briers, and almost any | 


weed that grows. They will peel the bark off 
and kill young locust bushes, all of which is 
turned into manure. 

I know of a patch of locusts, about 3 acres, 
which was about as thick as they could stand, 
some three inches in diameter. There was a 
flock of sheep wintered in the field; and in the 
spring there wasn’t more than half a dozen 
bushes in the patch that came out in leaf. They 
also peel elders and kill them. 

The Merino requires short verdure, and a con- 
siderable variety of it. Itis probable, on chemi- 
cal considerations, that other things being equal, 
several kinds of food will furnish more of the 
constituents of wool than willa single kind, and 
consequently that a variety in it tends to the 
development of a heavier fleece. 

Rye, oats and barley send up a good growth 
of straw, and, sown in the fall, they afford sweet 
green pasturage the whole winter in the South- 
ern latitudes; and any of them can be profitably 
made use of as green manure. Blades of corn, 
well cured, are relished by sheep, and they thrive 
on them. The sweet potato is also eaten by 
sheep, and they will fatten on them. The fore- 
going facts show that the Southern States have 
all the varieties with which to feed sheep and 
fertilize their fields. With the grasses and the 
pea, which is said to be the equivalent of clover 
in the North, aided by the droppings of the 
sheep, with other cheap manures, a large pro- 
portion of the tide-water zone can be converted 
into good grazing lands. Manures made by 
sheep in barns, with straw used as bedding, sells 
for 50 cents per load, and is the best fertilizer 
that can beused. Sheep in the summer seek the 
highest points, which are generally the poorest, to 
sleep on. We don’t use any of the phosphates, 
guanos, or any such manures here. We turn 
our produce as much as possible into manures 
by stock, and principally sheep. It has been 
estimated that 100 sheep folded on one acre for 
fifteen days will manure it sufliciently for a rota- 
tion of crops for four years. It has also been 
estimated that 100 Merino sheep, given abun- 
dance of bedding, will, between December Ist 
and May Ist, make at least forty-two horse-loads 
of manure, and, if fed roots, considerably more. 
The sheep’s manure is far more valuable than 
the horse or cow. The manure of sbeep is 
stronger, and more evenly distributed over the 
gre und. The small round pellets soon work 

own among the roots of the grass, and in a 
measure are protected from the wind and sun. 
Each pellet has a coat of mucus which still 
further protects it. The Spanish proverb 
that: “Wherever the foot of the sheep touches, 
the land is turned into gold,” is still good. It 
would take a volume to tell of the many advan- 
tages of sheep. W. C. RrpeGeEty. 

Bethany, Brooke Co., W. Va. 


successful with their herd of Jerseys at the St. 


Louis fair last week, capturing $375 in premi- 
ums and selling four heifers at an aggregate of 


, 


Raising Colts. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The favorite race of Anglo-Normand horses 
are not so much bred, as reared and trained, in 
the vast and rich plains of Caen. It would be 
an error to conclude the whole of the province 
of Normandy is dedicated to this industry. The 
farmers of Caen purchase the colts when 18 
or 24 months old, wherever they can find them 
possessing certain forms approaching what is 
known especially as the Asiatic or English 
type—forehead broad and straight. ‘The place 
of birth, or the maternal origin, is of secondary 
importance. The colts—all males—are reared 
with the view of becoming stallions, and those 
not accepted by the governmental breeding 
studs are castrated and sold as saddle, carriage 
or draft horses. In the other parts of Nor- 
mandy, as in France generaily, and, perhaps, in 
the greater number of countries, the colt is 
allowed, in the fine seasons, to feed in natural 
meadows, and roam to a certain extent free. 
Not so in the region of Caen: here the land is 
very rich and highly cultivated, and the colts, to 
the number of 100 in a line, are tethered while 
grazing; a rope, with a series of knots, is 
attached to a peg in the soil, and the animals 
can thus graze a fixed breadth of artificial 
meadow. As the grass is fed down a fresh knot 
is let out, or the peg changed. The colts com- 
mence this treatment in spring as the pasture is 
advanced, and continue it while the grass lasts,— 
the system of culture being adapted to the ar- 
rangement. In winter they pass into the stables 
and are fed on dry forage. For some years an 
improvement has taken place in the mode of 
| feeding the young animals: that of giving them 
daily oats at the rate of four quarts a day, con- 
sumed in a nose-bag. This gives them fire, go, 
and staying power for the trotting tests they 
will have to submit to before the government 
purchases. This test necessitates the training of 
| the colts to trotting, and hence cach breeder has 
|a course about 1} miles long, where the animals 
lare daily exercised, the riders being the stable- 
| boy or the owner's son. By th‘s plan of rear- 
| ing the horses acquire solidity of limb and mus- 
cle, if they do not gain in general corporeal 
|elegance. There is a difference as high as two- 
| thirds between the price obtained for an entire 
colt and one when cut. 

Preservation of Corn-fodder. 


M. Goffart, the originator of the plan of con- 
serving green forage, above all maize, in trenches, 
|has invited foreign agriculturists to visit his 
| farm, become his guests for the day, and witness 
| the complete working of the system ; he places a 
| special train, at his own expense, at the service 
| of those who wish to accept his invitation.— 
| Following in the wake of this idea, M. Faucon 
| will do the same at the close of October, toshow 
|the flooding process of his vineyard for the 
| destruction of the phylloxera, the Juxuriancy of 


| his vines, and the next to disappearance of those 
of his neighbors, who, having eyes, decline to 
| use them. 

The preservation of green maize has taken 
such an extension in Belgium, that the farmers 
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have more forage than their stock can consume. 
For the benefit of those farmers who have not 
adopted this revolution in agriculture, they have 
no occasion to hesitate. The system presents 
no difficulties: cut the maize when it bas just 
ceased to flower and commence to form the 
grain. When sown broadcast, the yield is less 
heavy but more tender, and can be trenched 
without preliminary chopping, though this pro- 
cess saves a great deal of trouble at feeding 
time. When cultivated in drills, the yield is 
superior, but the stalks are thicker and harder, 
and here the cutting machine will tell; in any 
case the fermentation will soften the stems and 
impart to them a vinous, sugary flavor quite 
appetizing. A granary, an old shed, will do as 
well as a trench for magazining the green forage, 
yrovided the air be excluded as well as wet.— 
Vhen in V furrows or trenches, the stuff should 
be well trodden down, covered with straw, 
heath or leaves, and then with two feet of 
mould, keeping a close eye during a fortnight, 
to stop fissures. About 3 Tbs. of salt to the ton 
of forage is added; some mix straw, but this 
rather checks uniformity of fermentation; a 
mixture of cut grass or clover aftermath will 
not be bad. The trenching is not affected by 
wet or dry weather. If the stuff has not to be 
carted far, it need not be made up into sheaves ; 
in the contrary case, the binding will prove a 
convenience. 
Scieuce in Agricnuiture and Fertilizers. 
Farmers are commencing to comprehend, that 
if science has done much for them, their own 
intelligent observation of the soil and its vegeta- 
tion can do more. Perhaps one of the greatest 
benefits science has conferred on the agricultu- 
rist is, compelling him to observe and teaching 
him how to think. There are numerous ques- 
tions in farming that science cannot answer, and 
many complexities that she cannot reconcile. 
For example, the subject of manures: that 
from the farm-yard no longer supplies for the 
wants of the soil, even when it has been enriched 
by feeding stock on oil cake. We cannot pre- 
pare special manures like pills, and prescribe 
this as sufficient for wh: at, another for the vine, 
and a different one for beet, for the manure to be 
employed depends oftener on the nature and state 
of the soil than of the crop to produce. Again: 
the chemical analysis of a soi] does not always 
suffice to indicate the fertilizer to employ, as the 
relationship between the fertility and the compo- 
sition of arable land is still obscure, and we are 
ignorant also of the influences of its physical 
constitution. But we are perfectly sure of the 
chemical value of the salts of ammonia, potash, 
the nitrates and the pho-phates. Here again, 
the employment of these salts alone, or studi- 
ously combined, does not suffice, and the same 
observation applies to manures of organic origin, 
as oil cake, animal refuse, &c. The percentage 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, &c., in a fertilizer, 
is only an indicator, not a measure of its utility. 
Nitrogen will not produce the same effect when 
presented in the form of a nitrate, as of an 
ammoniacal salt: 10 per cent. of nitrogen in the 
latter is not the equivalent of 10 per cent. of 
nitrogen in horn; nor when horn is applied in 
the form of tiny morsels, does it produce the 
same efficacy as when in a pulverized condition. 
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| The grand object ought to be, to apply a ma- 
|nure in a state most easily soluble in water, and 
so more rapidly, likely, to be absorbed by roots, 
| observing how the soil checks or favors the 
action of the fertilizer. In the animal economy 
it is wise and rational to vary the food; it is 
|equally good to vary the aliments which form 
ithe diet of crops. Farm-yard manure is of all 
others the best, because it contains precisely a 
larger variety of ingredients. 

Two happy resuits characteristic of the farm 
schools not only of France but of Belgium ; 
| their balance sheets indicate not a valued but an 
actual cash profit, and the number of pupils 
trained, follow, instead of as hitherto learning, 
agricultural pursuits. 

The Island of Jersey. 

A French agriculturist who bas just visited 
| Jersey, states that the rent per acre in that island 
| is as much as fr. 480; that a cow yields from 15 
to 22 quarts of milk daily, or 10 to 14 Ibs. of 
butter per week ; a two-year-old heifer sells from 
fr. 1,000 to fr. 2,500, that the food of cows varies, 
as butter or milk is the object, and the animals 
are fed every two hours. A Jersey cow pro- 
duces about tr. 600 a year; the breed is pure; 
no foreign stock is allowed to be imported under 
a penalty of fr. 25,000, and amelioration is 
effected by judicious home selections. An acre 
of early potatocs will produce a money value of 
fr. 4,800. In April the grape crop sent to Lon- 
don yields from fr. 12 to 25 per pound, and the 
eucalyptus flourishes, as in Australia or Algeria. 

Items. 

The beet harvest has commenced, and the 
yield promises to be satisfactory. At an exhibi- 
tion conference on sugar manufacturing, the 
meeting resolved that the government should 
reduce imports. The agricultural exhibitors at 
the World’s Fair appear to be contented at the 
results they have achieved ; the specialities of 
all countries have been liberally medalled. We 
await now for the practical, commercial fruits. 

Paris, Oct. 10, 1878. F. Cc. 





Timely Suggestions. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Once in a while I take up my pen to commu- 
nicate, through the m« dium of the Farmer, what- 
ever ideas may occur to me on agriculture and 
kindred subjects. The quidnuncs and news- 
mongers are on the qui vive for novel incidents 
and sensational matter, which pander to what 
are called morbid appetites. As a general thing 
our craft reside out of cities and in rural retreats. 
It is but seldom we see daily papers the same 
day they are printed; but most of us see a weekly 
or so, and your monthly Farmer. Almost daily 
we see some of our diligent neighbors at shops, 
stores, or mills. Most of us have libraries more 
or less voluminous—the Bible and a denomina- 
tional paper. This is the season for agricultural 
exhibitions, wiich are generally well attended 

by city as well us country people, and occasion- 
ia ly the world and his wife put in their appear- 
}ance. At those places there is much to be seen 
that is novel in machinery, excellent in live 
stock, fruits, flowers, poultry and grain. Very 
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commonly some excellent farmer, philosopher or 
statesman is prevailed on to speak on agricultu- 
ral, mechanical and kindred subjects that agitate 
the mind of people “fond of novelty and studious 
of change,” and very often they are profitably 
“indulged.” We agree pretty much with the 
wisest man of antiquity, “there is nothing new 
under the sun;” although there are incidents 
occurring daily that are novel to us, possibly 
similar and parallel cases have taken place be- 
fore. As to human nature, that is the same “in 
every age and clime.” It is p!easing to receive 
information and also to impart it. The world is 
filled with old and young—the old in the course 
of nature drop off and die: their good deeds 
often live after them. As to the young of course 
they have much, if not everything, to learn. We 
cannot put an old head on a young pair of shoul- 
ders. Wecan place before them what is useful 
of the past and the improvements of the present 
day. The young men who are willing to 
improve and perieet themselves in rural affairs 
may rival their progenitors in successful opera- 
tions, and impart accumulated information to 
their successors. 

For ourselves we do not pretend to be older 
or wiser than the generality of mankind; but 
even in our time we have seen great changes 
and improvements in farming, and almost every- 
thing in the cities and country. Our knowledge 
of things was picked up sometime after the war 
of 1812-15. We used to ride in stages; have 
our produce carried to market in tented wagons, 
pulled by four and six horses. Oxen were some- 
times called into requisition. Steamboats were 
used in rivers, &c.: on canals the boats were 
propelled by horses and mules. What required 
weeks and months to perform can now be done 
in days andhours. Since steam has been applied 
space has been “annihilated,” and in many things 
it supersedes men and animals. Still there is 
much for both of them todo. Brain and muscle 
are most frequently called into requisition.— 
The ingenuity of man can accomplish wonders. 
Philosophy and science are constantly diving 
into the arcana of nature, and turning into use 
what has been hitherto looked on as useless. As 
everything is changing, we must change—in 
many things the times change, and we must 
change with them. We allude to things tempo- 
ral and not eternal. Honesty, truth, and the 
religion of Christ, must go through all eternity. 
Man and all his works are subject to decay. We 
must make use of the lights of science and the 
products thereof—useful discoveries and inven- 
tions are on the onward march. There can 
scarcely be any that do not embrace the results 
deduced from philosophy and useful discoveries. 
It is now surrendered that science is in the ad- 
vance and that practice is the profitable sequence. 
It is only necessary for science to sound the 
tocsin and all parties will fall into the ranks. 
“The physician precedes and the apothecary 
follows.” To go against light and knowledge is 
to try to make the stream run upwards. We 
are unwilling to return to the sickle and the 
scythe, whilst there are the reaper and mower, or 
the reaper and binder combined. All these 
inventions, discoveries and improvements tend to 
make food more plentiful and cheaper to the 
consumers. There are numbers who live and 
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| move and have their being from the growth of 
|the field, and who take care to keep out of it 
| when the staff of life is to be gathered. 
Everything that is subservient to the existence 
lof human life, whether man, beast or utensil, 
should receive the proper care and attention. 
“He who makes two spears of grass grow where 
|only one did before, deserves more respect from 
| mankind than the whole race of politicians, &c.” 
| It should be the object of mankind to blend the 
useful with the agreeable. A very common 
portion of philosophy teaches us not to fall out 
| with our bread and meat, and to find out which 
side of our bread is buttered. We cannot expect 
to atttain the most ordinary ends, without the 
|proper means. The philosopher’s stone may 
|have been discovered, but perpetual motion is 
yet in abeyance. 
Farmers, we are all trying to obtain a good 
crop for 1879. There is much labor necessary 
for even an ordinary crop, but to make a paying 
lcrop no stone should be left unturned. You 
should look to the whole vocabulary of means. 
| Let your ground be cleared _off, well plowed, and 
|in time to be made smooth and fine by the har- 
|row. Shower on your domestic manures; the 
| best fertilizer is the cheapest. It is difficult to 
say which is the best; that depends on the com- 
position of the soil. There may be specifics for 
| every one, as there is no medicine that will cure 
} all cen, “arming is a living science; so 
|while there is life there is hope, and there 
}should be fa'th, and faith is not much without 
| works. I wish, and that is father to the thought, 
| that every one that reads your — will, under 
| Providence, become successful,—for you are try- 
| ing to bring it about. PHILO. 
| September 1st, 1878. 
} = 
Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 
The club met at the residence of Mr. William 
Munnikhuysen, on October 5th. We quote the 
|report of the gis: 
The committee of inspection reported every- 
| thing about the premises in creditable condition. 
The stock cattle look remarkably well. The 
|sheep were equal to any they had ever seen of 
|the same age. They noticed stalks of corn 14 
|feet 7 inches in height, of the Runner’s White 
| variety, seed of which was sent to the club from 
| the United States Agricultural Department last 
year 
The question for discussion was 
Pasturing Wheat, &c. 
Mr. Munnikhuysen said he had but little ex- 
perience in pasturing wheat unti! last fall. One 
|corner of his wheat-field is cut off by a branch 
|from the rest of the field. He turned his sheep 
on about the last of December, and they re- 
mained there until the latter part of March. 
They disliked crossing the stream and ate the 
three-cornered portion off so closely that there 
appeared to be no wheat left on it. After the 
sheep were turned off the wheat started directly 
and grew off rapidly. The wheat was heavier 
on that piece of ground than on the rest of the 
field. Would not recommend pasturing wheat 
unless it was very rank, and would not pasture 
with heavy stock, on account of their packing 
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the ground. Pasturing w rheat may retard ‘its 
ripening, but his wheat ripened as early as any 
in the neighborhood. 


James Lee never pastures wheat and does not | 


think the practice of any advantage to the 
wheat, although it may help the stock. 

8. B. Silver has pastured wheat during the 
winter, with sheep, and does not think it an 
injury, unless they are kept on after the middle 
of March. Is satisfied, however, that it will 
retard the wheat two or three weeks. Has never 
pastured with cattle. 

Jobn Moores said that occasionally, when his 
wheat was strong, he had pastured it, but was 
satisfied it did not benefit the cattle, as it scoured 
them too freely. Does not know, either, that it 
is any advantage to the wheat. Many farmers 
favor the practice and even pasture oats. Does 
not think it retards ripening, unless stock are 
kept on too long. They might safely remain on 
until the first of April. Has tried sheep on 
wheat, and believed it made the ewes give more 
milk. Was not prepared to recommend the 
practice, but if he had a strong piece of wheat, 
would turn sheep or calves on it,a short time at 
first, until they became used to it. Stock ought 
to be kept off when the field is wet and muddy. 

M. Lee used to raise a great deal of rye 
aa pastured sheep on it during the winter, 
with manifest advantage. 

Judge Watters said it might be of advantage. 
Had pastured a colt on wheat and has the best 
colt in the county. 

Thomas Lochary has never pastured wheat, 
but always tries to keep stock off. Had noticed, 
however, that his neighbors who do pasture it 
raise fine wheat 

W. D. Lee preferred not to pasture wheat. 

R. John Rogers said last winter he put sheep 
on his wheat field, but had not nerve enough to 
let them stay long, as they were inclined to feed 
where the growth was not strong. Where they 
pastured the wheat was not so good as the 
other. 
he had strong wheat he might pasture it some 
with ewes and lambs. If he did not get so much 
wheat, it would be a benefit to the lambs. 

R. Harris Archer said if he wanted to benefit 
the wheat, sheep were the last things he would 
put on it, as they eat too closely. Knows it is 
of great advantage to hogs. Had some on his 
wheat once and was told it would kill them. 
Became alarmed, but they had already been 
there several days and were so much improved 
he Jet them remain. They did not injure the 
wheat. That was in March. Cattle won't eat 
big wheat in March, but eat where it is short, 
and thus injure it. Some years ago he had 20 
acres of wheat that turned yellow. 
head of cattle on, and they ate it bare. It came 
out well in the spring and he had a nice crop. 
It also benefitted the cattle. 

George R. Glasgow had no experience, but 
might turn sheep on wheat, but never cattle, 
unless the ground was frozen hard. Believes it 
is of advantage to pasture a heavy growth, 
rather than have it falldown. Does not think 
it retards ripening, if stock are taken off when 
wheat begins to grow in the spring. 

James Glasgow did not approve of pasturin 
wheat. If he had a heavy growth and intendec i 


Is satisfied it is no benefit to wheat. If 


He put 30 | 


| country, 


to pasture at all, would pasture heavily from 
the start. During March wheat wants protec- 
tion from the winds, and instead of pasturing 
would rather encourage its growth. 

S. M. Bayless said he had never tried it, and 
would not unless he sowed early enough to give 
the wheat a good start. Last winter his neigh- 
bor’s cattle ran over his wheat and cut the 
ground up a great deal, but he had as good 
wheat there as anywhere else. 

William Webster was decidedly in favor of 
pasturing wheat where it is strong. A few years 


| since he had a lot of hogs with the mange, and 


turned them on his wheat. They improved 
wonderfully and he never had a finer growth of 
straw. Don’t believe any stock will injure good 
wheat on good ground, up to a certain time. 
Would rather have a light crop of wheat stand- 
ing up than a heavy crop fallen down. 

George E. Silver said it seems contrary to 
nature to pasture wheat, but sometimes things 
contrary are essential to success. He would not 
recommend the practice. 

Dr. Hopkins said that as a rule he doubted 
the advantage of pasturing wheat. Would sup- 
pose that the heavier the straw the more wheat 
you would have. 

The President, Johns H. Janney, said before 
he came to the meeting he had a decided opin- 
ion on the subject ; but after hearing the remarks 
of members, he was in doubt. If fly was in his 
wheat he would pasture it with sheep. He 
thought it would make the straw thicker and 
make it stand better. Has seen it recommended 
in English agricultural works to pasture not 
only wheat, to kill the fly, but also hay fields, to 
make the growth of grass stronger. He re- 
marked that the majority of the club were 
rather opposed to pasturing wheat. 

The club adjourned to meet by especial invi- 
tation, at Mr. Benjamin Silver’s, on the 9th of 
November, the subject for discussion being as 
follows: 

“Is the increased yield and the improved 
quality of the wheat crop in Harford county 
owing to the use of fertilizers, to improved 
methods of farming, or to natural causes ?” 





The Farmer's Place in the Community. 


[The suggestions contained in the following 
article, which we copy from the Live Stock Jour- 
nal, should be pondered by every farmer, especi- 


ally the younger ones; there is too much truth 
in the remarks as to the lack of system and 
cobperation among them, and the grange is one 


| of the readiest means of inaugurating a new 


departure from the old ways of the fathers. The 


_ great difficulty in the way of improvement is the 


neglect of reading by the young men of the 
and until this defect is corrected the 
process of placing the farming community in 


| that position to which their numbers and the 


importance of their calling entitles them in all 
the concerns of the body politic, will necessarily 
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be slow. 
dozen or more young men and women can be 
readily gathered together, a 
every week should be held for reading and dis- 
cussion, especially during the long winter even- 
ings now approaching.— Eds. A. F.] 

Farmers complain because lawyers, merchants 
and business men exercise so large an influence 
in shaping our legislation. This is largely due, 
as we have shown in a former article, to the 
fact of their superior mental training, as a rule, 
before entering upon the business of life; but it 
is also largely owing to the fact that their bus'- 
ness is of such a nature that it calls for incessant 
intellectual effort, and consequently promotes 
constant mental growth. The lawyer, or mer- 
chant, or banker, who is successful in his pro- 
fession or business, is a student. He studies 
men as Well as docks. He is well informed upon 
public affairs; and by his constant contact with 
men, and his familiarity with the ways and 
goings on of the world, his views are broader 
and more comprehensive than are those of men 
who study and observe from a less enlightened 
standpoint. While he is thus employed, his 
intellectual growth, and, consequently, his intel- 
lectual power, is constantly increasing, as the 
legitimate fruit of his occupation, until arrested 
by physica! decay. 

With the farmer, as we have intimated, espe- 
cially with those whose circumstances are 
straightened, the tendency is to isolation from 
his fellows, to severe physical exertion, and to 
neglect of mental culture. The young man 
who, with no capita! but his hands and his 
brain, sets out to win for himself a home by 
labor upon the farm, be he ever so well prepared 
mentally, soon finds his relish for intellectual 
pursuits diminishing under the severe labor 
which his ambition and his necessities have 
imposed upon him. He lays aside his books 
and papers, as things that can be taken up again 
at his leisure, stays at home, lest he should 
squander his precious time and his hard earnings, 
and by the time he lias gained the competence 


In every neighborhood where half a | 


| 


regular meeting | 


that might afford him abundant leisure for men- ! 
tal improvement, he has lost all relish, all capa- 
| downward course of permanent exhaustion of 


city, for intellectual pursuits. 

his is a bard and uninviting picture; but 
every man who has fought his way up from 
poverty on a farm knows that it is true. A 
noted divine once remarked that it was “hard to 


save a soul in a starving body,” and it is equally | 


hard to promote inte!lectual growth in a tired 
and exhausted physical system. It 


has also | 


been wisely remarked, that when we know the | 


nature of a disease, it is easy to find the remedy. 
We know the tendency of an occupation that 
severely and constuntly taxes the physical pow- 
ers, and a knowledge of that tendency should 
lead us to guard against it by every means in 
our power. Agricultural pursuits bring many 
compensating advantages; and if farmers and 


farmers’ boys will but avail themselves of the | 


comparative leisure which the winter season 
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management of public affairs, and duties of 
legislation. 

To this end the grange may be made an inval- 
uable aid,—furnishing, as it should, if properly 
conducted, a most excellent opportunity for 
recreation, for social enjoyment, and for intel- 
lectual culture. Every neighborhood may have 
its social club, lyceum, or society, in which the 
young man, and woman too, as well as the older 
people, may receive in some degree that mental 
training which comes from frictionof mind with 
mind in social intercourse, and that familiarity 
with public affairs which results from a discus- 
sion of topics of general interest. Reading from 
standard authors, ddresses and essays upon 
questions vitality affecting the public weal, and 
discussions that will naturally grow out of these 
exercises, Will provoke a spirit of inquiry that 
will add wonderfully to the fund of knowledge 
possessed by those who participate, and will go 
far toward making life upon the farm congenial 
and attracfive to ambitious, enterprising young 
men. 





e 


Can Fertilizers take the Place of Dung ? 


Below we give an editorial from the London 
(Eng.) Farmer, which will be read with interest : 
Continuous Corn-Growing. 

It was in the year 1861 that Mr. John Prout 
bought the farm of Sawbridgeworth, Herts. The 
estate purchased contained four hundred and 
fifty acres of heavy clay land mixed with strong 
loam. The price paid was £16,000. About 
thirty shillings per acre was the full value of the 
soil when he entered into possession. He soon 
set his farm in order by cleaning the land from 
weeds, draining, subsoiling, ditching, fencing, 
and cottage-bui'ding, and performing the neces- 
sary improvem nts preparatory to entering on a 
novel system of husbandry. At a cost of £7,200 
these preliminary improvements were made. A 
powerful steam-engine purchased of Messrs. 
Jobn Fowler, of Leeds, was an early acquisition 
with which the stubborn soil was broken.— 
Wheat was grown as the principal crop, and 
thirteen years ago Mr. Prout, to the astonish- 
ment of many, commenced what was thought a 


the soil by commencing a series of sales dis- 
posing of the standing crops of grain in the 
straw. It was apparent that, selling the produce 
of the farm in this manner saved the risk and 
the heavy expense of harvesting. It was sur- 
prising to many that, being his own landlord, he 
should adopt such a system of agriculture. Had 
he been a poor tenant whose lease was well-nigh 
run out, his avarice would be discounted, his 
honesty impeached. As it was, his wisdom was 
clearly thought to be at fault. Perm»nent 
exhaustion of the soil of his newly-purchased 
property was confidently predicted. Analyses 
showed that the soil was not of remarkable 
fe:tility, and it was assumed that, although the 
profits derived at the commencement were good, 
they would assuredly in a few years grow 


affords to the poorest and the busiest among | miserably less. 


them, they, too, may constantly grow in intellec- 
tual strength, and bavea knowledge of men 
and things which will qualify them for the 


At the present time the success of Mr. Prout’s 
system has become an established fact. Al- 
though at first the land had to be repeatedly 





ploughed and scarified each year, one ploughing 
six or seven inches deep now makes a good 
seed-bed. Artificial fertilizers only are used— 
home-made phosphatic and purchased nitrogen- 
ous manures—at a cost of from fifty shillings to 
sixty shillings per acre annually. The sales are 
held about a week or ten days before harvest 
The standing crops are put up to auction. The 
total cost of each sale and the expense relating 
to it is about £200. No live stock are kept 
except a few animals for household and the 
general working purposes of the farm. Only 
part of the produce is thus returned to the soil 
as farm-yard manure, and this is applied to a 
small acreage of green crops. It is essentially 
a corn-growing farm, and it may practically be 
said that the entire produce of the farm is sold 
annually, and carted away to enrich other soils. 
Still the fertility of Sawbridgeworth suffers no 
deterioration. The crops of wheat and other 
grain crops maintain their average yield in all 
but exceptional seasons, such as affect the crops 
of Mr. Prout’s neighbors as well as his own. 
The sale of wheat averages a little more than 
£10 per acre. This year the average was £10 
2s. 6d. The barley averaged £9 15s. and the 
oats £8 12s. 6d., giving a general average of £9 
15s. 3d. per acre. 

Will this system pursued by Mr. Prout pay ? 
was the anxious inquiry of farmers a decade ago. 
The answer is at hand. It is authoritatively 
stated that the annual profits amount to upwards 
of £800 annually. The estate purchased at less 
than £16,000 is now worthtwice thatsum. The 
land bought at £33 per acre, after veing a long 
time in the market, would now readily sell for 
nearer £70.than £60 per acre. The amount re- 
ceived from the sale of the growing crops is not 
augmented by any adventitious circumstances. 
The buyers are neighboring farmers, not specula- 
tive strangers. The same purchasers reappear on 
the ground whenever the sale takes place. They 


assess the value of the standing corn with great | 


precision, knowing the farm, the soil, the season, 
and the general character of the produce; many 
of them having watched the cro) s from seed-time 


until the fields are white for harvest, from the | 


early blade to the fast ripening ear. 


There is no great novelty, however, in continu- 
ous corn-growing. Mr. J. B. Lawes, by his ex- 
periments, had long demonstrated the possibility 
of such a system. The soil contains usually all 
the principal mineral cons‘ituents necessary as 
food-supply for the growing crops, and these are 
practically inexhaustible. Nitrogen and phos 
phoric acid, however, are essential to the life of 
plants. These valuable constituents are scarce, 
and quickly exhausted, or not present in an avail- 
ing form, after a few years of continuous corn- 
growing. But they can be readily supplied by 
artificial manures, and abundant crops may 
doubtless be grown in succession by their use on 
soils of a good mechanical texture,—soils, that is, 
of a medium, loamy or clayey character. Lighter 
soils may require special means of consolidation 
if continually under the plough. But it is evi- 
dent that Leibeg’s theory that utter sterility 
would result from the frequent use of any ma- 
nures except those that restored all the mineral 
constituents to the soil is false. By the experi- 
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| also. 
| this. 
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ments of Mr. Lawes at Rothamsted, the practi- 
cal experience of Mr. John Prout at Sawbricge- 
worth, Herts, and of Mr. Edward Middleditch 
at Blusdon, Wilts, the right of the farmer to 
freedom of cultivation has been clearly estab- 
lished. It matters not what he sells if he buys 
a sufficient quantity of artificial fertilizers.— 
Antiquated covenants in farm leases, restrict- 
ing the sale of any produce, should no longer 
exist. If the tenant farmer anyhow makes a 
steady continuous profit by his system of culti- 
vation, he cannot fail to be improving the prop- 
erty of his landlord, though he practises continu- 
ous corn-growing. 
—= oe 


The Curing of Shipping Tobacco. 


No planter in Virginia is better authority on 
the cultivation and management of a crop of 


| tobacco than Maj. Robt. L. Ragland, of Halifax 
| Co. 


| following as to 


From a report made by him, we extract the 


CUTTING AND CURING: 

The month of September is the usual time 
for cutting ripe tobacco, which requires at least 
three months after transplanting to attain its 
growth and maturity, though the length of time 
is often varied by soils and seasons. 

Ripe tobacco may be readily distinguished by 
a decided change in the color and appearance 
of the leaf from a uniform green to a variegated 
yellow, closely intermingled with the original 
greenish tint, and when the leaf has become 
thick enough to break easily on folding or press- 
ing a small portion of it between the fingers. 
There is also a glossy or oily appearance 


| about the leaf, caused by the presence of the 


gum, which is not observable in the earlier 


| stages of the plant. 


he quantity of tobacco raised per acre de- 
pends a great deal upon the seasons. With 
tavorable seasons and a liberal application of 
fertilizers on a suitable soil, 1 have grown 1,500 
pounds per acre. 

Immediately after cutting and hanging the to- 
bacco on sticks, I haul it to the barns, and place 
the sticks on tier poles, about 6 inches apart, 
and let it remain three or four days, until it 
has begun to turn yellow. I then build small 
fires under it with logs, lying side by side, tak- 
ing care not to put one over the other, so as to 
prevent too much blaze. There being a large 
quantity of sap ina barn of green tobacco, great 


care should be taken not to let the fires burn 


large enough to get the tobacco in a “sweat,” as 
this produces what is called among planters, 
“houseburn,” and leaves the tobacco after it is 
cured dry and lifeless, and of a dull, reddish 
color. The same effect is produced on tobacco 
by crowding it too closely in the barn while in a 
green state, and letting it remain in this condi- 
tion too long without proper firing. 

When the sap has pretty well dried out of the 
tobacco, which can be ascertained by feelin 
amongst it, the fires can be gradually increase 
until the stems- and fibres of the leaf are cured 
Five to seven days are sufficient for all 
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Prizinc, &c.—Towards the latter part of 
December the tobacco ought to be struck or 
taken down, during some damp spells of weather, 
when the leaves have become sufficiently pliant 
to handle without breaking the stems, and placed 
in winrows or bulks, lapping the tails and turn- 
ing the stalks outward. 
moulding at bottom, and covered over at the 
top with boards or tobacco sticks, and at the 
sides with straw, to prevent the harsh winds 
from drying the tobacco on the outside until a 
suitable time arrives for “stripping,” which 
consists in breaking the leaves from the stalks, 
and tying them in bundles of asmall size. Dur- 
ing this operation great care should be taken to 
have every leaf in a bundle of the same length, 
color and texture, and to tie all the bundles 
neatly, and of the same size. After stripping 
the tobacco, it is carefully straightened by hand, 
bulked down, and then covered with boards, 
and weighted down heavily with stones. If the 
stems will now break for six inches from the 
head, it is in order for being “prized.” 
the stems will not thus break, which is generally 
the case, after letting it remain in bulk long 
enough to become well pressed toge: her, I hang 
it up on small round sticks, two and a half feet 
long, and sharpened at the end, so as to be 
yushed through the bundle without causing the 
se to spread open, and then place these on 


the larger sticks on the tier poles, so that the | 


tobacco may be dried out by the winds. Ifa 
damp spell of weather should intervene before 
the tobacco has had time to dry, small fires may 
be resorted to in order to accomplish this, though 
there is considerable risk in this. After once 
being thoroughly dry, the tobacco should be 
taken down the very first ‘season,’ or damp 
spell, when the leaf becomes sufficiently pliant 
to handle,—leaving the stem dry enough tocrack, 
as indicated above. Although a barn, which is 
not too closely built, is the best for curing tobacco, 
yet every farmer should provide himself with at 
least one closely weatier-boarded house, in which 
to collect his tobacco, to protect it from the 
driving rains and drifting snows of winter. My 
barn for stripping and prizing is a close framed 
house, but furnished with a series of perpendic- 
ular windows or shutters, exiending to the 
eaves, to be opened from the ground for pur- 
poses of ventilation and “ordering.” 

In prizing, the bundles should be placed in the 
hogsheads in neat layers, across those of the 
mange. one, with three or four rows to the 
ayer, according to the length of the tobacco, 
and pressed in until the hogshead contains 
1,400 or 1,500 pounds net. Here again the same 
vigilance is necessary in arranging and placing 
in the different grades, as is necessary at first in 
assorting and stripping as many inferior bundles, 
and leaves in a bundle, may now be detected 
and culled out, that were overlooked at first 
through the negligence or inattention of hands. 

To become a successful tobacco-planter, it is 
necessary to have a large stock of energy, 
patience and perseverance. For no crop requires 
more watchfulness, skill and management, and 
none mvure bountifully rewards the skilled and 
observant tiller of the soil. 


These should be raised | 
above ground, to prevent the tobacco from | 


But if , 
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A Visit to the Channel Islands. 


At a recent meeting of the Experimental Club 
of Chester Co., Pa., the Hon. Geo. Blight, of 
Philadelphia, being present, was called upon for 
an address, in response to which he said: 

“ Having on two occasions been detained in 
England for more than a year, I availed myself 
of opportunities afforded me to attend numerous 
fairs and cattle shows held in several of the 


| counties: and it has occurred to me that some 


little account of them and of the agriculture of 
England might be interesting, although in 


these days of travel when so many Americans 


go to Europe I am well aware that there is very 
little new to tell. 

Soon after my arrival in London I made the 
acquaintance of the Messrs. Fowler, the well- 
known importers of Guernsey and Jersey cattle, 
and through them was enabled to see many fine 
herds. My observation was that in the imme- 
diate vicinity of London the Jersey cattle were 
preferred, and in the south of England, in the 
neighborhood of Southampton, the Guernseys 
were thé most numerous, while in Devonshire 
the Devons are the favorites. On one occasion 
I visited the farm of Mr. Simpson, near Reygate, 
and there saw about forty very fine specimens of 
the Jersey breed. 

The peculiar arrangements on this estate 
pleased me very much, the order being perfect, 
animals of the same age pasturing together. At 
another time I went to see the famous herd of 
Mr. Gilby, and I can safely say that they were 
tlie most choice collection I have ever seen, if 
they were to be judged by the Guenon system. 
There were in this herd some forty cows and 





heifers and only one that fell short of the best in 
my judgment. I was afterwards told that a 
number of them sold at public sale for £200; 
it must be remembered that in England the 
exhibition and sale of animals are somewhat 
differently organized from that on which they 
are conducted in this country. By this I mean 
that each species has its separate exhibition. 

| Mr. Blight gave a brief account of the various 
expositions, of which the English are very fond, 
not only of horses and cattle, but also of poul- 
try, dogs, fancy birds, rabbits and cats.] 

In Lincolnshire many fine cattle are raised and 
fattened for the Islington show, and many of the 
premiums awarded there find their way back to 
Lincolnshire. These prizes, Mr. B. adde, consist 
of handsome pieces of silver, mostly cups, gob- 
lets, and one of my friends told me he found it 
an expensive honor, as he was expected to fill 
them annually with bumpers of champagne. 

I was so fortunate as to make my visit to the 
island of Guernsey in the month of June, and to 
| spend a few days at the residence of Mr. James 

James, who is well-known as a breeder of these 
cattle. 

He afforded me every opportunity of seeing 
his beautiful island ; so perfect is its cultivation 
that it truly resembles a large garden. Durin 
my stay the annual exhibition was held, and 
I there saw some four hundred of these cows, 
regularly arrayed in rows according to age, and 
to the eye of a Guernsey fancier it was a beauti- 

| fulsight. I learned from Mr. James that the tem- 
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perature of the island was very equable and that | 
the thermometer seldom fell below 50 degrees in | 


the winter. 
of fruits and early vegetables. 


This is favorable for the cultivation 


Grapes are raised in large quantities for the | 


London market. I cannot close this short paper 


without mentioning the Aylesbury Dairy, no | 
doubt well known to many dairymen in this | 


country, but to me it was novel and full of 
interest. It is a large and wealthy corporation, 
having its headquarters in St. Petersburg Place, 
London, where milk is received from the sur- 
rounding country and distributed in the west 
end in small wagons. All the surplus milk is 
converted into cheese, and the waste is given to 
the pigs. I may here say that the Berkshire 
breed is principally found in these dairies. 

Mr. Blight said that a great many Jerseys 


Live Stock. 
Polled Cattle. 


At a late meeting of the New York American 
Institute Farmers’ Club the subject of our beef 
export to Europe was discussed, when J. H. 
Wallace, Esq., read a paper suggesting the intro- 
duction of a no-horn breed to meet the coming 
increased demand abroad for our beef, a portion 
of which we annex: 

To meet and supply a foreign market with 
beef cattle is a phase that is entirely new in cat- 


| tle industry in this country, and all at once we 
| find we have not the description of cattle best 


were kept in mixed herds with other breeds and | 


very frequently for private use. 
the farms of the Isle of Guernsey, it was stated 
that they are of very contracted s ze, one man 
who held fifty acres being considered the largest 
landholder in the island. The mode pursued in 
keeping cattle is the soiling system, the cows 
being tethered to stakes in clover fields and 
moved from place to place during the day. 
best of the Jersey and Guernsey cattle have 
been brought to this country, and it is now get- 
ting to be extremely difficult to select a bend of 
well-marked, large cattle in those islands. 

Mr. Blight is a believer in the Guénon system 
of determining the milking qualities of cattle. 





Agriculture in New Jersey, 


According to the statement of P. T. Quinn, 
made at a meeting of the New England Agricul- 
tural Society during their fair at Worcester, 
New Jersey, as an agricultural State, must be 
far in advance of most of the States in the 
Union. Of the four millions of acres of arable 
land in the State, he claims that three millions 
are included in farms, the gross receipts. from 
which average over twenty-one dollars per 
acre, two-thirds being net income after paying 
expenses of cultivation. 
of the State averages over eighty-five dollars 
per acre. The production of wheat is at the 
rate of sixteen bushels per acre on the average, 
this being exceeded by only two States in the 
Union. Corn averages thirty-nine bushels per 
acre for every acre cultivated, but there are ten 
acre lots officially reported as yielding forty-six 
bushels of wheat and over one hundred bushels 
of corn peracre. Strawberries are gathered at 
the rate of from 150 to 300 bushels of the finest 


In speaking of | 


suited to that market. When we view this 
aspect of the question in a purely commercial 
sense, the necessity becomes imperative to pro- 


| duce that description of cattle by the best means 


at hand, no difference whether those means 
require cross-breeding or not. In the very 
nature of things the foreign market must ever 
remain a permanent one, and we should choose 


| wisely and well the best means of producing the 


The | 


best animals for supplying it, in all coming 


| time. 


It is conceded on all hands that as a beef-pro- 
ducer the well-fatted short-horn ox is very near 
perfection. For many generations he has been 
bred for perfection of form—the greatest amount 
of beef with the smallest amount of offal. Now, 
all we want is this same ox without the horns. 
For many generations the Angus polled ox has 


' also been bred for perfection of form—the great- 


est amount of beef with the smallest amount of 
offal—and there is of necessity a most striking 
resemblance of form between the two breeds. In 
respect to form, then, the cross between them 


| would not be a violent one, and we would not 


The assessed valuation | 


expect any deterioration in that form. It is pro- 
bable the size of the short-horn would be some- 
what reduced, which might not be a disadvan- 
tage, but his quality would not be impaired. 
Indeed, there can hardly be a doubt that the 
quality of the meat would be improved. On 
this point, however, we are not left to reason or 


| conjecture, for the cross has been tried with 


most happy results. A distinguished Scotch 


| authority says: “Of all the varieties of cross- 


| short-horn. 


bred cattle, there is none more satisfactory and 
remunerative to the feeder than the cross be- 
tween the polled Angus or Aberdeen and the 
It grows to a large size, shows 


| great aptitude to fatten, and when killed the fat 


and lean are found to be distributed over its car- 


| cass in most desirable proportions.” 


fruit per acre, and on’ his own ground he had | 
| teristic and feature of the breed than any other 
| tribe of horned cattle with which I am ac- 


this year gathered from an acre of vines, set the 
previous August, 167 bushels of fruit, which 
netted, after paying for picking and marketing, 
12% cents per quart, amounting to over $650. 
People who pass through New Jersey upon 


| quainted. 
| opment is generally unsatisfactory from 
| uncertainty. 


the Pennsylvania railroad, which runs along the | 


sandy coast just inside the marshes, have but a 
poor opportunity for judging of the fertility or 
productiveness of the State at large. It is on 
the higher lands farther back that are grown the 
hes and small fruits that so flood the 
northern markets in seasons of abundance. 


| 


The horn of short-horn cattle is less a charac- 


In the females especially, its devel- 
its 
It never has a strong robust 
growth and there is no telling what shape it may 
assume. There is a kind of unhealthy tenderness 
about it that makes one afraid all the time that 
some slight contact may knock it off. It seems 
to be hardly in accordance with the nature of 
the animal to develop horns at all, and some of 
them get little beyond the merest rudiments of 
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horns. Indeed, we believe there have been 
instances where they failed to develop even rudi- 
ments. It follows, then, that of all the tribes of 
horned cattle the horns would be the most easily 
eliminated from the short-horns, by the intro- 
duction of polled blood. The introduction of a 
bull of the vigorous and prolific stock of the 
Polled Angus into a herd of short-horn cows 
would be very apt to result in a large majority 
of the progeny being without horns. It would 
be curious to note just what the proportion with 
er without horns would be, but | think it is 
philosophical to conclude that tue strong no- 
horn element in the bull would be apt to elimi- 
nate the very feeble horn element in the cow. 


With this as the result in the first generation a | *" . ; ‘ 
| neither coming out behind nor hanging loose 


| down; the quarters alike in size; and the teats 
| set on equally and widely apart, neat and not 


foundation is laid upon which the breeder can 
build as his judgment or fancy may dictate. 

I have not only admitted, but urged the im- 
portance of cross breeding on account of the 
almost immediate and wide-spread results that 
would follow. The trade is open and the 
demand is equal to fifteen hundred head per 
week during the summer mouths, and there is 
no time to replace all the breeding of stock of 
the country, even if it were deemed desirable to 
do so. This breed of polled Angus cattle, how- 
ever, is worthy the careful attention and study 


of all our most intelligent breeders on account of | 
their own intrinsic excellence, if not superior to | 


all other families, as beef producers. The Herd 
Book of the breed has reached its fourth voluine 
and the pedigrees are authentic and well estab- 
lished. 

At the Exposition in Paris recently there was 
a prize of five hundred dollars for the best herd 
of cattle bred outside of France by one exhibit- 
or. For this prize a herd of Angus polls took 
the first, a herd of Angus polls took the second, 
and a herd of Short-horns from England took 
the third. It has been said by Short-horn men 
that the best English herds were not represented 
there, but the fact is that Lady Pigot’s herd that 
took the third premium was as well and fashion- 


ably bred as any in England, and the show of 


Short-horns was most excellent. As a still 


the best beef-producing group embracing ani- 


were again the winners. On this class there 
was a jury of thirty-one members, and out of 
that number twenty-four were for the Angus and 
seven for the Short-horns. These are facts that 
may be taken as conclusiye that the introduction 
of good representatives of this family into this 
country is in no sense a doubtful experiment. 
As beef makers they are certainly in quantity 
equal and in quality superior to our Short-horns ; 


as breeders they are more prolific, and to with- 


stand our wintry blasts, they are more hardy. 
With a cargo of hornless cattle for either rail- 
road or ocean travel, and whether for one mile or 
a thousand the danger of accidents is greatly 
reduced, the suffering of the animals is greatly 
ameliorated, the facilities and convenience of 
the keepers are greatly improved, the animals 
reach their destination, not fevered with suffer- 
ings and torn with the unwilling horns of their 
neighbors, but comparatively fresh and in good 
condition. There is a large percentage here in 


| opening, 


| lar. 
| rily from the native breed of cattle, is the want 
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favor of the polled cattle that the shipper will be 
prompt to recognize in the prices he pays, and 
every mau with a heart will rejoice at so great 
an abatement of the crueltes we witness every 
day. 


* 
* 





Good Points of Ayrshires. 


A writer in a late number of the North 
British Agriculturist says: 

Mr. McAdam, of Rome, New York—perhaps 
one of the best living judges of an Ayrshire 


| cow—says that “the principal points are her 
| udder and teats. 


The udder must reach well 
forward, and be firmly attached to the body, 
y 


very large, cut square at the top iike a cork— 
not blown or hanging together like a bunch of 


| parsnips under a loose flabby bag, as the Short- 


horns often have. A beautiful udder is the sine 
qua non of the Ayrshire cow.” 

Our opinion, says the Prairie Farmer, in re- 
gard to milking qualities is thut if the eye be 
full and lively, the skin thin, soft and mellow, 
the fore quarters light, with the shoulder to 
thin; the hind quarters broad, with the hoo 
and calving bones high, though not presenting 
a pleasing contour; the milk veins well devel- 
oped, running zigzag, and ending in a large 
or if a branch vein with a second 
opening be found in addition, all the better—the 
purchaser will not, in nine cases out of ten, re- 
gret his bargain. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that exceptional animals milk well in 


|} any shape; but the above hints will form a 
general guide. 


It may be well also to point out 
some of the defects which have tended to re- 
strict the increasing numbers of this breed. The 
small size is an objection, but on a proper com- 
parison, as made by Robert McAdan, it is found 


| that nine Short-horns will eat as much as ten 


Ayrshires, and with equal numbers will give a 
fifth less milk. A feasible enough objection is 


| the relatively poor result obtained from the worn 
greater triumph there was a prize of $500 for | 


out carcase ; but this disadvantage is more than 


| compensated for in her other good qualities. 
mals from all countries, and the Angus polls | 


Small teats, too, are an objection, more especially 
where the milking is done by men; and breeders 
would do well to give attention to this particu- 
Another defect likely descending heredita- 


of docility and evenness of temper, which in a 


| greater degree characterizes other breeds; but 


here too in the province of the breeder may at 
least a partial remedy be found. 

A good Ayrshire cow will give 520 gallons of 
milk, 480 pounds of cheese, or 200 pounds of 
butter per annum. Sbe herself weighs about 


| 850 pounds, and many instances are known 


where the annual milk product weighed six 
times the cow that gave it. Prof. Arnold quotes 


| one which, weighing 1,080 pounds, gave from 


6,000 to 8,000 pounds of milk annually,—that of 
1874 being 8,271 pounds. The milk of the 
Ayrshire, when tested with the microscope, is 
found well stocked with nitrogenous matter, and 
the butter globules are numerous but very 
unequal in size. This defect is, no doubt, pre- 
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judicial to the Ayrshire in butter comparisons, 
for the butter is not all got, except by very 
skilful churning. A pound of butter is usually 
obtained from 25 pounds or 24 gallons of milk ; 
but on old rich pasture, or when well fed, the 
quantity required will be reduced by a fifth. 


°e- 
Weaning Colts. 


Halter the colt in a stall adjoining the dam, 
with the partition so open that they are in plain 
view of each other. Reduce the food of the 
mare to a very sinall ration of dry oats and hay. 
When her udder becomes so full as to cause her 
uneasiness, draw off a part of the milk, but be 
careful not to milk her clean. This first milk- 
ing may be done by the colt itself, but afterward 
it should be done by hand, as the milk in the 
drying-off process soon becomes unfit for the 
colt, and, besides, the drying off will thus be 
more speedily accomplished than when the colt 
is permitted to suck occasionally. After the 
milk has entirely dried up, the mare and her 
foal may be separated, and she may safely be 
turned out to grass. 

In the meantime great care must be taken 
With the food of the colt. If it has been prop- 
erly treated it has already learned to eat heartily, 
and the food should be of such a character as to 
supply the place of the milk of the dam. If the 
foal is young, or in thin flesh, it may be easily 
taught to drink cow’s milk, and nothing can 
be found that will so completely supply the 
place of the milk from its own dam, of which it 
is now deprived. Indeed, it will be well in all 
cases where, from lack of quantity or quality in 
the milk of the dam, or from lack of good 
pasture, the foal is in low flesh, to early supply 
the deficiency with a good allowance of cow's 
milk, in addition to what it gets from the dam. 
New milk should be used at first, until the foal 
is accustomed to drinking it, but very soon 
skimmed milk, which will answer very nearly 
as well, may be substituted. The effect which 
such a ration will have upon the growth and 
condition of the foal is wonderful. A quart of 
milk morning and evening will be quite suf- 


ficient, and if it be sweetened a little at first the | 
colt will take to it all the more readily, as the | 


milk of the dam is much sweeter than cow’s 
milk. 

Oats, ground or unground, constitute the very 
best grain food for a colt. We prefer to have 


them ground, and, as cold weather approaches, | 


about one fourth in weight of corn-meal may 
profitably be added, as it helps to lay on fat and 
keeps up the animal heat. A little oil-meal, say 
a pint a day, may also be profitably given with 
the oats fur some time after weaning. Don’t be 
afraid of feeding too liberally. 
injured the first six months after weaning by 


too scanty a supply of food, than from any other | 


cause. 
As soon as the mare and foal can be separated, 


good pasture,—as there is no food better than 
grass, no medicine so good as exercise, and no 
exercise so profitable to young animals as when 
taken just when they feel like it. A good warm 
shelter should be always accessible, so that they 
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More colts are | 


391 
may be protected from storms. ‘The idea that 
“roughing it” the first winter mukes a colt 
more “hardy,” is all nonsense. The true theory 
is plenty of food, abu: dant exercise, and protec- 
tion from storms and extreme cold, in well 
ventilated, well lighted stables.— National Live 
Stock Journal. 

*@- 


Horse Breeding. 


Vermont has for many years enjoyed.a cele- 
brity for the breeding of fine horses and sheep. 
The following notice of the farm and horses of 
one of its breeders is given in a late number of 
the New England Farmer : 


Mr. A.C. Harris, of Shoreham, Vt., is, as man 
of your readers are aware, a partner in the well- 
known stock farm of Bates & Harris, on “Cram 
Hill.” This farm of 730 acres is well watered, and 
without an acre of waste land. Here can be 
seen some of the best horses in Vermont, to the 
number of 120 to 150 horses and colts. Among 
the.stock horses are “Abraham,” 16 years old, 
grand sire of Old_ Black Hawk, dark bay, 1,050 
pounds—has sired many fast trotters; “Broken 
Leg,” 10 years old, sire Rysdick Hambletonian, 
nearly 1,200 Ibs., 16 hands, dappled rosewood 
bay ; “Lambert Chief,” sire Lambert, grand sire 
Black Hawk, 1,075 tbs., 16 hands, dark brown, 9 
years old. From these horses there have been 
sold within the last fifteen months, in this section, 
one horse for $3,600; another man sold three 
horses for $5,420 ; others have sold, one for $1,200, 
another for $1,200, another for $1,000, two pairs 
for $1,000 each, $2,000, one for $700, one for 
$1,750, one for $2,600,—making an average of 
$1,318 for 14 horses, one of which has trotted in 
2.254. Besides these may be found many others 
in this section, valued at from $300 to $1,000 
ach. Mr. Harris has several very fine colts of 
a.] ages, that would do a “horseman’s” eyes good 
to look at. He cuts 350 tons of hay, and raises 
all the grain he feeds. At some seasons of the 
year he has had over 200 horses on his farm. 

lis personal attention is given to his business. 
Farmers begin to learn that it costs no more to 
raise a good horse than one that will not pay for 
his feeding. Everything about the farm and 
buildings shows system and neatness. Such 


| farming pays. 


The Poland-China Hog. 





Dr. Stetson delivered an address on this ani- 
mal before the Illinois Swine-Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, in which appears the following : 

All the breeds I have named [the Woburn, the 
Russian, so-called, the Irish Grazier, the Leices- 
ter and Byfield,| were very generally dissemina- 
ted within the range of the Cincinnati market. 
All were large, coarse, lop-eared hogs, and at 


| this day would be called trotting hogs. About 
the foal should have, if possible, the run of a | 


this time (1842) the White Chinese and Black 
Siamese hogs were introduced, and the hog of 
the East India, crossed on all these various 
breeds, has revolutionized the pork trade of the 
world. At about this time began the era of rail- 
roads, and the hog was no longer driven to mar- 
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ket. A fat hog was of more value than a lean 
one; lard was then wanted for light, as kerosene 
was at that time an undiscovered product. 

The original name given to the favorite type 
of hog resulting from these crosses, in the region 
of country to which | have alluded, was the 
Warren County hog. This hog was crossed and 
recrossed, and a considerable degree of Chinese 
and Siamese blood was infused into its veins. 
Just how they were bred no man has been able 
to tell.. It is sufficient to say that ti-eir fattening 
quality is due solely and alone to the infusion of 
the blood of China and Siam, and I have not 
been able to learn that at any time since has 
there been a fresh infusion of this blood. The 
English breeds only gave size, constitution, and 
fecundity, while to the hog of India alone can be 
given credit for fattening qualities. I do not 
propose to revive the controversy as to where, 
when, and by whom the Warren County Hog 
was originated, nor to explain how the present 
name of Poland-China came to be adopted. It 
is sufficient to say, however, that it was owing 
to the cupidity of a very few men who wished 
this hog called after their own pet names, and as 
a result this breed has been forever saddled with 
a name as Outlandish as that of Asher Asher. 
“Let the dead past bury its dead.” All who 
have been acquainted with this breed for the 
past twenty years must remember the great 
change it has undergone for the better, and the 
past decade has witnessed an improvement that 
no one could have foretold. But there is no 
good reason why the next ten years should not 
work a still more marked improvement. As 
this breed is made up of so many and seemingly 
discordant elements, it is in the power of the 
judicious breeder to shape and color the animal 
so that it would seem to be an entirely new 
breed. No one of our domestic animals is so 
easily moulded as the hog, and in breeding for a 
purpose the swine grower has at his command 
the qualities he deems the most desirable to per- 
petuate. As this breed has been in the process 
of formation for the past forty years, and has had 
the united wisdom of a vast multitude of dis- 
criminating breeders to bring it to its present 
state of perfection and usefulness, it is folly, and 
worse than folly, for any one man to claim that 
he has brought this breed to its present stand- 
ard—in fact it has no standard, except in the 
taste and judgment of the breeder. The great 
number of breeds of which it is composed may 
be resolved into their original elements, and one 
man or set of men may breed back to the coarse, 
rough hogs of the original type, while others 
may breed to the Asiatic standard. I venture 
the assertion, that this breed may, in a few years, 
be bred entirely white, sandy, spotted, or marked 
like the Siamese—black, with a white stripe in 
the face, and white feet. Just now this last is 
the most fashionable color, and perhaps the best 
especially if accompanied with the Asiatic head 
and ears (inouse-shaped,) and a hollow, or saddle 
back, or as said of Short-horns, a little slack in 
the crops. I am well aware that symmetry is 
admired even in the hog; but there is no pork- 
raiser but will bear me witness that pigs of the 
Poland-China breed with this defect, if it be a 
defect, will lay on fat much better than a roach- 





backed pig, and when arrived at maturity make 
the very best animals, even in form. 

At this day we frequently hear it said that this 
breed has been crossed with the modern Berk- 


| shire to get its color, forgetting, or not knowing, 


that the Berkshire gets its color from the Siam- 
ese. Unscrupulous dealers may ,have resorted 
to this cross, but the infusion of the Neapolitan 
blood has no tendency to improve the disposition, 
and the lack of hair will crop out sooner or later. 
An unquiet hog is the meanest animal in crea- 
tion. In this connection, let me say that I am 
pained to learn that an effort is being made to 
pedigree this breed of hogs. As the sow has 
large litters of pigs, the manufacturer of false 
pedigree has every opportunity to accomplish 
his purpose undetected. Furthermore, no sow 
ever had a litter, even though there were but 
two pigs in the litter, but what one was better 
than the other, with the same care and keeping. 
There is no intelligent breeder of Short-horns, 
long-horns, or any other breed of cattle that 
would dare to purchase, unseen, any animal from 
its pedigree. Yn this world “our eyes are our 
chaps,” and hog breeders are not supposed to be 
any more scrupulous than cattle breeders. The 
old proverb says, “Never buy a pig in a poke.” 
Take warning of the fate of pedigree when good 
animals are only selling at the market price of 
beef and their former possessors “gone where the 
woodbine twineth.” “Died of too much pedigree” 
should be written for their epitaph. Furthermore, 
Vauban, a celebrated French naturalist, has 
made the computation that the product of a sin- 
gle sow might number six million four and odd 
thousand in the short space of eleven years, and 
those feeling so disposed may carry the compu- 
tation a few years further and see where it 
would end; provided, always, there could be 
found room for the figures. Of a verity pedigree 
is good, but individual excellence should always 
be kept in mind. The best is the cheapest, 
especially in our breeding animals. 

Nothing in the pig line is so disgusting to me 
as this cant about thoroughbred. With the 
exception of the wild boar and the hog of the 
East Indies there are no such breeds. All our 
modern breeds are only crosses, and all depend 
upon the Sus Indica for rage maturity and the 
disposition to lay on fat. It is high time all 
swine-growers were educated to this fact, and no 
longer humbugged by the thousand and one dif- 
ferent breeds, and the unscrupulous methods of 
disposing of them that bave often been resorted 
to. There is no one breed of hogs at this day 
but has been revamped during my recollection. 
A pig show teaches lessons that should be taken 
with many grains of allowance—they only show 
what may be accomplished under the most favor- 
able circumstances of care and keeping. Better 
go to our great marts where hogs are congre- 
gated by the tens of thousands, and where pigs 
of all degree, with all kinds of keep, may 
seen. The hog that the farmer and feeder wants 
is the one that will convert his surplus corn into 
meat, and make the most pounds for the bushel 
of corn consumed. 

So far as I am capable of judging (and ay 
education in this line has cost much money,) 
think the Poland-China hog possesses all the 
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constituents of hardiness, with powers of assimi- 
lation second to no breed. They may be bred to 
any size desired, may be fattened for the market 
at any age, and are as prolific as any of our mod- 
ern breeds. They are the only breed known to 
me that will eat and be thankful, and if not fed 
will not squeal about it. 


Great Sales of Short-horns. 


The Duke of Devonshire is famous in England 
for his celebrated herd of Short-horn cattle— 
pee one of the most valuable of the breed 
D 


the world. The London Jimes of the 19th | 


September gives an account of a great sale at 
the Duke’s residence, Morecamb Bay, on the 
day before. There was an immense concourse 
of agriculturists present. The Zimes gives a 
graphic description ef the cattle and the scenes 


surrounding the sale, which our space will not | 


allow us to copy, as we would wish. The num- 
ber of animals sold were 30, which brought near 
$100,000—18 cows and 12 bulls. 

The Grand Duchess of Oxford cows brought 
as follows: The 19th, $4,488; the 21st, $8,137; 
the 22d, $11,225; the 38th, $7,612; the 40th, 
$8,400; the Baroness Oxford 5th, sold for 
$13,965. 

The Duke of Oxford bulls sold as follows: 
The 44th, $8,662; the 45th, $7,875; the 46th, 
$3,465; and the 5th Duke of Wetherby, for 
$3,701. 18 cows and heifers averaged $3,972; 


aggregate, $71,510. 12 bulls, $2,342; aggregate, | 
$38,104. 


The North British Agriculturist says of the 
sale: 

“The average £664 1s. 9d. a head for thirty is 
the highest on record, except the Dunmore sale 
in 1875, when thirty-nine averaged £672 each. 


The average for females, however, at Holker is 
The pair of Duchess bulls at Dun- | 


the highest. 
more sold respectively at 3,000 and 4,500 
guineas, greatly helping the general average. 

Last week’s was the fifth sale that has taken 
place of animals from his grace’s herd, and the 
advance in prices during the last quarter of a 
century has been all but incredible. The first 
sale was held in 1856, when the average was 
only £25 2s. 6d. In 1864 thirty animals were 
sold at the average price ‘of £66 3s. In 1871 
there was a great advance, viz , £240 13s. 10d. for 
forty-three head ; whilst at the last sale, ‘n 1874, 
the same number reached the remarkable aver- 
age of £383 13s. 5d. These figures should encour- 
age breeders to persevere on straight lines and 
generally recognized sound principles.” 

In addition to the above, we find the result of 


several other sales, at which good prices were © 


obtained, the aggregate of which we give: 


Earl of Feversham’s Herd. TOTAL. 

30 cows averaged £77.15.0..... ...csesesceeee: £2,792.10.0 

12 bulls averaged £47.17.3.......scce+eereeeres 574. 7.0 
Mr. Thos. Wilson's Shelby Hall Herd. 

Cows and heifers averaged £122.14.6....... ..++4 £6.136.05.0 
Bulls averaged 125.15.6......-000.  744.17.0 
Mr. John Downing’s Herd, Fermoy, Ireland. 

33 cows averaged £96.00.1....0ceececeeeercceces £2,838.3.0 
2 bulla averaged 54.12.0...00.- scene ceseesveee 109.4.0 
Mr. Barnyeat, Isle of Man. 
18 cowe averaged £42.0.6......ceccee ceeees ceee£2,857.11.6 
13 bulls averaged  37.2.3....00. .ceessececceces 482.07.6 


Fat-Stock Show. 


On December 2d to 6th the State Board of 
Agriculture of Illinois will hold in the exposi- 
tion building at Chicago a show of fat cattle, 
sheep, swine and poultry. Liberal premiums 
are offered for steers and cows of Short-horn, 
Hereford, Devon, and of other pure breds not 
named, and of grades and crosses; also for 
| wethers, ewes and lambs of long, fine and mid- 
dle-wool sheep and grades or crosses; and for 
| hogs and pigs of the several classes, and also for 
| live poultry. 
| In each department sweepstakes, open to all, 
are offered, and the proprietors of the National 
Live Stock Journal add several challenge cups 
to be competed for by beef animals, sheep and 
| hogs. A 


The Short-horn Bull Battle-Axe, 


| Whose portrait we give on the next page, is 
| the property of, and was bred by, 8S. F. Lock- 
ridge, of Greencastle, Ind., and is now 4 years 
old. The sire of Battle-Axe, Breastplate, 11,431, 
one of the most celebrated show bulls in Amer- 
| ica, was sold at the sale of Mr. Pickerell in 1875 
for $6,100, and his dam, Sarah Rice 5th, sold 
when one year old for $1,060. Battle-Axe is a 
rich roan, and, as the plate shows, a handsome 
specimen of his race. 








The American Short-horn Breeders 
Convention, 


| which was to have been held at Nashville, Ten- 

| nessee, on 30th October, has been postponed until 
‘further notice, on account of the prevalence of 
the yellow fever at the South. 


("In the notice of the sale of Mr. R. 
McHenry’s cattle, published in our last, the 
names of two of the Jerseys purchased by A. 
|R. Magraw, Esq. of Cecil county, were erro- 
neously given. For Ethalina read “Ethalind,” 
and for Faustina read “Faustina of Monmouth.” 


“When Turk meets Turk, then comes the tug 
of war,” or something to that effect was re- 
marked when the Herefords and the Short-horns 
were exhibited together for beef at the St. Louis 
Fair, the butchers being the judges. But in that 
case the quotation failed of its point in that there 
was no “tugging” about it, the Short-horns won 
an easy victory.—At. Louis Journal Ag. 


In the Vermont legislature, a bill was passed, 
as proposed by L. P. Poland, providing that any 
ten voters of the State may make complaint to 
the Supreme Court and have the question decided, 

| whether the Vermont University and the State 

Agricultural College have failed to carry out the 
intention of the act appropriating money to the 
Agricultural College. The bill is supplemented 
by a very strong resolution, charging the utter 
failure of the College to perform its duty, and 
instructirg the Judiciary Committee to investi- 
gate the matter and report to the House by bill 
or otherwise. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 


Breeding Stock—Pure-Breds, Mon- 
grels, &c. 





It is now time that the farmer has selected his 
breeding stock of poultry for the next season. 
They should be allowed a full and free range, 
and those you are to dispose of, or eat, should be 
put in the fattening pens, or shut up so they 
will not come in contact and be among your 
breeding stock. Those you keep should be 
carefully selected—healthy, vigorous, well-bred 
birds. ir you have been a careful observer, you 
will know which of your pullets have proved 
to be good and early layers. There are always in 
a brood a few that will lay earlier than the 
others—sometimes there will be six weeks differ- 
ence in the time of pullets commencing to lay ; 
so those that are extra early will generally se- 
cure you stock that will perpetuate this desirable 
quality. Mr. Piper,a noted English poultryman, 
says: “The ill-bred mongrel fowls, which are 
so commonly kept, are the most voracious, and 
consume larger quantities of food without turn- 
ing it to any account; while well-bred fowls eat 
less, and quickly convert that into fat, flesh and 
eggs.” This we also, by practical experiment, 
have proved to be true. And if farmers will 
only try once with pure-bred poultry, they will 
throw their deep-rooted prejudice aside, and 
reap the benefit of profit from poultry, —- 

e 
have seen a great improvement made in the 
‘“ill-bred mongrels” by having a cock of some of 
the pure breeds introduced. Pure-bred pay 
many consider “high” at the prices asked for 
reliable breeding stock; and the same was 
thought about improved cattle sometime since. 
But now the wise enterprising farmer knows his 
interest and purchases them. He can get heifers 
that are not registered for a little less than those 
entered in the herd-book, and they make just as 
a butter, &c. It is so also with poultry. The 
‘armer who is content with eggs and chickens, 
and does not care to exhibit and try for premi- 
ums at the large poultry shows, can purchase 
fowls having all the good traits of value, but 
which from a fancier’s point of view may simply 
have a foul feather, or a twist in the comb, or 
some other minor blemish, that would not look 
well in the show-pen ; such birds can be pur- 
chased considerably less than “standard” ones, 
and will lay just as many eggs and prove just as 
good table fowls as any. 

From a letter before me, just received, I 
quote: “I have settled my mind on one thing, 
and that is: pure-bred poultry pays—I mean sim- 
ply at — we get for common stock. This 
season I have kept strict account, and the eggs 
sold at the regular market rates have nearly 
three times overpaid for their feed, and we have 
not kept account of eggs eat at home; and 
increase of stock is nearly one hundred. I am 
pose of my fowls, and their record, too.” 

his gentleman two years or so ago asked us: 
“Now, be candid: is there any difference in 
fowls; are not the common just as good as your 


is now truly, as they say, unprofitable. 
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fancy kinds?” I answered in accordance with 
my experience. A short time afterwards he 
purchased some Leghorns, and the following 
spring some Brahmas. Many beginners pur- 
chase pure-bred poultry simply because they 
think they are “fancy ;”’ and again, many are 
deterred from purchasing because they are 
“fancy,” and they think that all they are good 
Sor is to look at. 

When it is generally known—even if they are 
handsome—that their good qualities equal their 
beauty, they will be more appreciated. What- 
ever breed the amateur or farmer starts with, he 
should ask what and how to feed them; for 
there are lots of birds “killed by kindness.” 
The Asiatics are generally overfed; and in cold 
weather the mode in which fowls are usually 
fed is just such as to bring on disease. Next 
month we will have a few words to say relative 
to keeping fowls in health in winter. 


Inquiries and Answers. 


“Please state which lay the best, white or 
brown Leghorns.—Annapolis.” 

Ans.—I think there is no difference of any 
account; both breeds are almost perpetual 
layers. 

“Which breed of Cochins.is the most popu- 
lar? Do they lay large eggs? I have heard it 
said they did not. Which breed lays the largest 
eggs?—S**, Frederick, Md.” 

Ans.—The Partridge Cochins are more nu- 
merous at the shows, whites next, and buffs last. 
Their eggs are small for the size of the birds. 
Houdans and — yield the largest-size eggs. 
I have had 7 Houdan eggs laid in one day that 
weighed 20 ounces. 
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Table Merits. 


There is far more difference in the merits and 
— of the different breeds of fowls, at 
ifferent ages, than one would suppose. While 
farmers who raise chicks for market care little 
about this point, as long as they havea chick 
now and then, yet buyers are apt to think 
differently. There are many city purchasers 
who are adepts at picking out good, sweet and 
juicy birds, while others, not being judges, 
generally have the opposite kind as their share. 

The larger breeds of fowls, such as the Brah- 
mas and Cochins, make very fine eating when 
nearly full grown, and then are hard to beat, if 
they have been fed properly. If half grown, 
immature birds are desired for the table, then 
those breeds above-named will not furnish them 
nearly as well as will such breeds as the Leg- 
horns, Games, and others of a like ilk. The 
reason for this is obvious. The Brahmas are 
much longer in maturing, while the Games and 
all the small or medium-sized breeds are sooner 
developed. They feather up quickly and acquire 
the much desired roundness and plumpness 
sooner and easier than do any of the larger 
breeds. This is especially so with the pullets, 
though the same rule applies to cockerels, which 
latter we all know require maturity (not neces- 
sarily age) to make them really fine eating.— 
Poultry World. 
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The Grange. 


THe NATIONAL GRANGE Will hold its annual 
session in Richmond, Va., beginning on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 20. 


Maryland Granges. 
Tue State GRANGE of Maryland will hold 


its sixth annual session on Tuesday, December | 


10th, in the city of Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE County GRANGE, No. 13, held a 
meeting on October 15th, in the hall of Glencoe 


Grange,—there being present about one hundred | 
fty representatives of the various Granges | 


i U ly accredited, and visiting mem- | ®8?!Ct 0 
heap apap ce 4 | therein, and prove essentially serviceable to all 


and 


bers of the order. The condition of most of the 
Granges was reported on favorably ; large acces- 
sions of numerical strength to several, but in the 
cases of one or two some diminution in activity 
and interest. 

Glencoe Grange Hall was beautifully and 
appropriately decorated by its lady members 
with evergreens and flowers, mottoes, and speci- 


mens of farm and garden products, interspersed | ) y Gi 
j | themselves to aid the enterprise in every way 


with sheaves of wheat and bunches of ears of 
olden corn. They had also erected a large 
ouble tent outside of the ball, in which was 
spread on two long rows of tables a sumptuous 


repast, in which figured all the substantials and | 


delicacies of the season, which a farmers’ feast 
should offer.—the same being set off by vases of 
flowers, and the solids washed down by coffee of 
delicious aroma and potent strength. 

Reports were made by the several delegations ; 
some routine matters passed upon and other 
business transacted not of general interest, or if 
so not communicated for publication. 

The question of the relations of farm laborers 


the Grange coming up it was the sentiment of | ©°© * A , 
so B 6 uP | Dickinson Gorsuch, Esq.,, Master of Glencoe 


the Grange that all such of good moral char- 
acter, such as is required of all other applicants 
for membership, should be invited and welcomed 
to avail themselves of the advantages of mem- 
bership in the order, and the following resolution 
was passed : 

Resolved, That assertions that the Grange 
organization is formed for the purpose or is 
engaged in the attempt to depress the wages of 
agricultural labor, are groundless. and calum- 
nious, the order being founded to promote the 
welfare of the whole agricultural class, in which 
its organic law as interpreted by the highest 
authority, includes farm laborers—they being 
entitled to admission to and to voice and vote in 
the Grange upon the identical conditions 
required of all its members. 

he articles of incorporation of the Baltimore 


County Agricultural Society having been read | 
| to which it is always liable in the field. 


before the Grange, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, The establishment of an Agricultural | 
/ Carrots should not be ge to severe frosts 


Society for Baltimore county, holding annual 
fairs and bringing together its agricultural classes 
for the comparison of stock and products, the 
inspection and trials of new and improved 
machinery and implements, for friendly inter- 
course, social enjoyments and recreation after 
the labors and harvests of the year, is an object 
meriting our warmest approval. 





Resolved, That Baltimore County Grange, No. 
13, in its capacity as a representative of the 
several granges of the county, heartily endorses 
the formation of such a society for promoting 
the agricultural interests of the county, and com- 
mends it to the fostering care and hearty support 
not only of the membership of the subordinate 
granges, but of farmers, gardeners and stock- 
raisers generally, as well as of manufacturers 
(producing wares for use or consumption by the 
farming community.) and likewise of the women 
of the county, (without whose approving smiles 
and cordial assistance what is designed to be a 
social institution cannot succeed,) in the belief 
that such a society will advance the progress of 
agriculture, bind closer together those interested 


engaged in its various branches. 
vesolved, That the articles of incorporation pre- 
sented to this body have its approval, and that 


| it recognizes in the names of the corporators and 
| Managers, men who, in its judgment, will strive 


energetically and disinterestedly for the success 
of this public undertaking, and that the officers 
and members of this County Grange pledge 


practicable, and especially to secure for the new 
society as many members as pussible from every 
part of the county. 

Resolved, That we applaud the course of the 
press of the county in urging the formation of 
such an association as the one now begun, and 
that we invoke its further aid in the develop- 
ment of the County Society and the full and 


| complete achievement of its aims and endeavors. 


The Grange accepted an invitation from Manor 
Grange to hold its next meeting on December 
4th, at Monkton, and then adjourned after pass- 
ing resolutions of thanks to the ladies of Glen- 
coe for their kindness and hospitality, and to 


Grange, for his many and thoughtful attentions. 


a 


Work for the Month—November. 


Little time remains now to make preparations 
for the winter, and what can be done to advance 
the work of early spring ought to be attended 
to at once. 


Grain Fields.—It is to be hoped, and ex- 
pected, that all fall grains are seeded. Be careful 
that water furrews are properly laid off and well 
made, that the plants may not suffer by winter- 


| killing from its retention on and about their 


roots. 

The Corn Crop should be made safe, and 
the only certain way to accomplish this is to 
have it safely housed and free from the dangers 
Care- 
fully save the fodder. 

Root Crops.—Mangels, Sugar Beets and 


before being harvested. English or Flat Turnips 


| and Ruta Bagas will stand more frost than the 


others, but they should not remain exposed 
longer than is necessary. Such supplies of Pars- 
nips as may be needed for consumption, or for 


| market during the winter, should be dug before 


the ground freezes; but these to be marketed in 





the spring are not hurt, but rather benefitted, by 
freezing in the grond. Potatoes ought to be 
otten out at once and put away in the cellar. 
ig only on dry days, and expose them as little 
as possible to light and air beyond what is 
necessary to dry them off enough for storage. 
Roots are well and conveniently kept by making 
them into conical piles, covering them with a 
layer of straw, and then putting on a coating of 
earth, adding more earth as the season grows 
colder. Trenches made as heretofore recom- 
mended are also convenient for keeping them. 

Plowing.—Tenacious clays and sod lands for 
spring crops are plowed advantageously in win- 
ter,—the advantage consisting in the furthering 
of the work in the shorter and busier season of 
spring, and in the action of the elements, the 
alternate freezing and thawing improving the 
texture of such lands, liberating plant-food, and 
destroying insects—although in this latter in- 
stance friends and foes suffer alike. 

Tobacco.—All precautions should be taken 
to keep out rains and high winds in curing, and 
only allowing the houses to be open when the 
weather is clear. Too early stripping shou!d be 
avoided, and the leaf stems allowed to become 
dry, after which the sooner the better. Special 
care shouid be given to assorting and tying up, 
much — the way the samples look 
when put upon the market. 

Live Stock.—Push fattening hogs forward 
without a halt. 
as they become used to confinement in the pens. 
An occasional mess of bran and other soft feed 
with a little salt ought not to be neglected. 
Keep their quarters dry and clean, and provide 
ashes and charred nti fo their pens. 

epempee! and self-interest alike require warm, 
dry and well-ventilated stabling for milch cows. 
A varied diet contributes to keep them in health, 
and to maintain the flow of milk give daily feeds 
of bran and meal or middlings. Roots when 
fed should be carefully cut. Sheds for the pro- 
tection of young animals should be provided, 
and for sheep shelters open to the south. 

In the care of horses no essential is of more 
consequence than regularity in feeding. Attend 
to this, and have them bedded comfortably and 
cleaned daily. Have their stables free from 
draft, but not too close. 
desirable addition to the stable. 

Implements, Wagons, Gears, &c., 
should be looked over, needful repairs made, and 
everything put in order before they are stored 
for winter. Leather ought to be greased, and a 
coating of crude petroleum over the wood and 
metal of tools will be useful. 

Wood.—Before too severe weather 
provide ample supplies of this. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Planting new orchards is in order this month, 
and in fact until the ground freezes up for the 
winter. The readers of the American Farmer are 
too well posted to require any caution as to the 
importance of judicious selections; and then, 
too, it is a very difficult matter for the most 
intelligent orchardists to name a list of kinds that 
would be suitable for the entire territory over 
which our journal circulates, unless the list was 
a long one; and even then it would embrace 
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Give them full rations as soon | 


A loose box is a very 
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|some kinds of little or no merit for every sec- 
|tion. The best plan, where persons intending 
|to plant who are not informed as to the varie- 
| ties best adapted to their wishes, is to make care- 
| ful inquiry of the most successful growers in the 
| vicinity in which the orchard is to be planted ; 
| and by a little trouble in this particular can be 
|obtained information upon which the most 
skeptical can make out a list without fear or 
| misgivings. As general advice we would only 
| say don’t plant too many kinds, nor any more 
| trees of any kind than you can care for pro- 
|perly; as an orchard of twenty-five trees in 
| soil well tilled and enriched is worth more than 
|one of a hundred trees where they are stinted 
|and neglected. Plant fruit trees not more than 
an inch or so deeper, when planting in orchard, 
|than they stood in the nursery, which is easily 
| determined by the color of the bark; neither 
|should the manure used at planting be allowed 
| to come directly in contact with roots. If the 
| soil be light and sandy, spread manure over the 
| top of the soil after the trees are planted,—not, 
| however, banking it up immediately around the 
| trunks of the trees. tt is labor well expended 
| to stake newly-planted trees; but where this is 
| not likely to be done, a slight mound of earth 
around each tree will be of much benefit in pre- 
| venting trees from being blown about by the 
| winds, and thus keeping the roots from becoming 
| settled in the soil. 

In the fruit garden see that all rubbish, such 
as coarse weeds, &c., is gathered to the compost 
heap; and if new beds of raspberries, blackber- 
ries, currants, gooseberries, &c., are needed, and 
| have not yet been set, the work can be attended 
|to the present month. Plant the first named in 
| rows six feet apart, and the plants two to three 
| feet apart in the row. Blackberries in rows six 

or eight feet apart; plants three feet apart in 
rows. Currants and gooseberries in rows four 
feet apart, and plants two feet from each other 
|in rows. For raspberries, Brandywine is popu- 
| lar as a red berry, and Mammoth Cluster is a 
| very good black crop. Blackberries— Wilson’s 
| Early, Dorchester and Kittatinny embrace about 
| the cream of the list. Currants—Red Dutch for 
a reliable general cropper; Cherry and White- 
| Grape for fancy kinds; while the Houghton Seed- 
ling and Downing gooseberries stand highest in 
| public favor. 


Vegetable Garden.—Where not done 
| already give the Asparagus beds a good coatin 
lof well-rotted manure. Air cabbages an 
| cauliflowers in frames, and those outside should 
| have the earth drawn towards the stalks. The 
latter, which stood out and did not head, may be 

planted in a cold frame or cellar. Lettuce can be 
planted now in frames, taking precaution to 
allow plenty of air when the temperature will 
‘admit. Harvest all root crops except such 
Parsnips and Salsify as will not be needed till 
spring. Thin out Spinach and German Sprouts 
and keep clean. Earth up Celery that requires 
| it whenever the weather is suitable, but do not 
| touch it when the earth is wet with rain or dew 
|The mixture of lime in with the soil is said 

| be a preventive of slugs. Clear away all re- 
mains of old crops and plow up all unoccupied 
beds. 








Improving Poor Land. 





Editors American Farmer : 

The article, headed as above, in American 
Farmer of September, by Gen. Jas. N. Bethune, 
cannot be allowed to stand unquestioned. Mr. 
B.’s propositions are, from a certain limited 
standpoint, correct ; but, as the vast majority of 
our poor farmers are, in the South, surrounded 
by totally different local circumstances than 
those cited by Gen. B., I think that this majority 
of farmers ought to be foremost and principally 
represented, and not the comparatively few 
exceptions of the Eastern States. Here in the 
South you will find for every worn-out acre at 
least ten acres of virgin forests, where pasture 
abounds most luxuriantly. Here we need not 
provide feed for our sheep during winter, and 
here we can fold our sheep at night on our 
worn-out acres without detriment to any part 
of them. The sheep bring the manure from 
those wood pastures, and deposit it when penned 
on your worn-out land. he forests do not 
deteriorate by this modus operandi, nature fur- 
nishing them with an ample supply of fertilizers, 
and I am inclined to believe that the droppings 
of the sheep, during the day, largely compensate 
those soils for the food they abstract. Thus it 
will be seen that, under such local circumstances, 
our poor acres can be fertilized and enriched by 
sheep, without drawing on any part of the 
worn-out lands. But I do not propose to say 
that sheep alone are sufticient to improve’ poor 
land ; I merely contend that they are one of the 
cheapest agents that can be employed for that 
purpose. There is no fertilizer, or any other 
special agent known, that will make land per- 
manently rich unless in conjunction with animal 
manure. The permanency of improving land 
consists in the proper selection of the agents, their 
judicious application, AND A CORRECT SYSTEM! A 
man in possession of $500 is comparatively a 
poor man, but by judicious investment of this 
small capital, it may become the nucleus on 
which he can build an independent fortune. 
So with sheep. The direct produce of 500 
sheep will not evrich a. 500-acre poor field per- 
manently, but they will produce the means by 
which that object can be accomplished in com- 
ow short time by correct management. 

f the annual produce of this flock, (wool, lambs 
and mutton,) is sold from the farm and the pro- 
ceeds invested for the benefit of the soil, by 
draining, buying such commercial fertilizers as 
may assist to replenish those substances 
abstracted from the soil, and which are not 
present in sufficient quantity in those manures 
produced on the farm; if the proceeds of this 
flock is applied to procure better, more efficient 
and labor-saving implements, then they will, as 
surely as the day to-morrow is coming, grad- 
ually enrich the poorest soil. 

But, even if we confine ourselves to that class 
of farms mentioned by Gen. B., we think he is 
mistaken in some respects. 

What constitutes rational farming and con- 
stant improvement of the soil ? 

Manure and proper rotation ! 
How is the manure procured ? 
By stock ! 
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How is the manure applied ? 
By producing the material on one part of the 
farm and applying it to another part ! 

Can this be considered robbing Peter to pay 
|Paul? By no means! In acting thus one part 
of the land is made to produce an extra amount 
of crop, by the extra assistance of manure, 
| giving the material from which manure is made. 
| The extra amount of manure made is returned, 
| in course of time, to that part of the farm which 
was previously deprived of its crop for the 
benefit of the other part of the farm on which 
‘the crop was raised and increased by that 
}manure. Although the manure produced on 
the manured land is not returned to the land 
| the next year, still that land has been improved 
}to such an extent by the manuring received 
previously that it will yield good and paying 
crops for two or three years after, especially if 
the land is seeded with clover. If these propo- 
sitions are correct, (and they must be, as they are 
upheld by practical -experience of centuries,) it 
is certainly the sheep that produce the turnips 
and not the turnips the sheep. There is no pos- 
sibility to improve worn-out land on this class 
of farms except by yng: the produce 
of the whole on a minor part of the land, and 
advance by degrees,—taking in more land every 
year. Once well manured by sheep or cattle, it 
rests in the hands of the farmer to keep up 
and increase the fertility of tl soil by judicious 
rotation. To hasten the result, which otherwise 
would be slow, apply such agents as can be 
obtained to act in conjunction with the farm 
manure,—for instance, marl, lime and bone, 
which I, from actual experience, find the cheapest 
and most effective improver of land, if followed 
by manure. 

The reason why so many failures have taken 
place in sheep husbandry, is simply because not 
one in one hundred of the farmers who under- 
take it know the very first rudiments of the 
business. Sheep husbandry requires full know- 
ledge of the business, as well as any other busi- 
ness, and if people insist upon believing that all 
they have to do is to buy the sheep, turn them 
out, pen them when they want to market their 
lambs and shear the wool, they are most wo- 
fully mistaken, and will have to pay deurly for 
the whistle. In conclusion I would mention 
that all the above statements are the result of forty 
years experience, observation and practice. 

L. A. HANSEN. 
Bay St. Louis, Miss., October, 1878. 


* 
* 


(8 The wheat crop in 1849 was 100,485,944 
bushels; in 1859, 173,104,624 bushels; in 1869+ 
287,745,262 bushels; in 1876, 289,356,500 bushels. 
In the trans-Mississippi belt the production has 
grown from 5,306,278 bushels in 1849, to fully 
125,000,000 bushels in 1878. The Atlantic coast 
produced in 1849 about 52,000,000 bushels, and. 


in 1876 56,400,000 bushels; while the central 
belt has increased its production from 44,000,000 
bushels to 120,000,000 bushels in the course of 
twenty-nine years. For 1878 the production of 
the central belt will probably touch 150,000,000 
bushels.— American Cultivator. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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Horticulture. 
Potomac Fruit-Growers. 


OCTOBER MEETING. 
Dr. McKim read a paper on 
Dwarf Pears for Amateurs, 


substantially as follows: 

We to-day invite your attention to the culti- 
vation of the dwarf pear, as a means of having 
your own fruit and at an early day. By the 
dwarf pear is meant a pear tree below the height 
of the standard tree, which has been dwarfed by 
grafting the tree upon the stock of some other 
root of a naturally allied group as upon the 
quince. As a fruit, the pear ranks next to the 
peach in popular favor, and certainly possesses 
superior merits to most other fruits in its deli- 
cious quality—as found in the finest varieties ; 
its buttery or melting texture, and its delicious 
and perfumed flavor. It greatly excels the apple ; 
and the winter varieties keep nearly as well. 
The superior quality of the pear to the apple is 
shown by the relative prices of the two fruits; 
the pear being as three to one, as in our market 
last Saturday,—thus evidencing the superior qual- 
ities of the pear and the superior skill used to 
bring it to perfection. 

The advantage of the dwarf pear over stand- 
ards consists in the fact that it occupies but a 
small space, and several of the same kind, or of 
different varieties, can be placed in a piece of 

round which one standard would occupy. 
Many of us have small garden-spots where at 
least one dwarf pear could be successfully culti- 
vated, and it has been well said: “No man pos- 
sessing a single rod of ground should omit set- 
ting upon it at least one pear tree, and that 
should be a Bartlett.” Even when our space, or 
rather want of space, will not admit of our 
growing the dwarf as a tree, it can be cultivated 
“en espalier,” against a shed, fence or lattice, or 
even the wall of an adjoining house. Those 
who attended one of our excursions last summer, 
at which a cane of grape-vine loaded with fruit 
was exhibited, labelled “the possibilities of a city 
garden,” giving the size of the very small plat of 
[ees comprising that “city garden,” need not 

espair of the ability of growing at least one 
pe pear on the average of our “city garden 
plats. 

Pear culture has its disappointments as well 
as its success. There is no fruit, perhaps, that 
is so variable in different localities in growth and 
fruit as the pear. It would seem that, with the 
exception of the Bartlett, which assimilates 
itself to various soils, there is scarcely one of the 
finer sorts that does equally well with all culti- 
vators,—some requiring a rather cool and reten- 
tive soil, others a warm and sandy loam. It is 
difficult to tell what element of the soil is want- 
ing for the successful growth of certain varieties, 
and the analyses of the soils have failed to give 
us anything satisfactory on the subject. On the 
varieties for culture, I will not venture advice, 
but at the nurseries you will find several of the 
established varieties from which you can safely 
make a satisfactory selection, with the advice of 
the nurseryman, or, if any of your neighbors are 


| growing pears, enquire of them the kind which 
| has succeeded well with them, and select accord- 
|ingly. After thus carefully selecting, you find 
that your tree is unsuitable for your soil, don’t 
| despair, for it may be regrafted, in two or three 
| years may bear you abundant and valuable fruit. 
| Unprofitable trees may be easily changed to 
| Bartlett,—this being a sort that grows and bears 
finely when thus double worked. 

Careful attention must be given to the soil 
| before setting out your tree. Both soil and sub- 
'soil should be carefully dug over and enriched. 
| No half-way treatment will do. Of all fruit 
‘trees the pear requires the most careful treat- 
, ment and the richest soil. In setting the tree, it 
should be set about four inches below the point 
| of grafting in’o the stock, that roots may be 
| thrown out by it—thus strengthening it and pro- 
| longing its life. Asa dressing for the soil, bone 
dust, guano and ashes are va)uable as fertilizers 
in this proportion : two quarts of ashes, the same 
of bone dust and one quart of guano, mixed 
together and applied —— in the fall, and 
wel dug in about the trees, will greatly increase 
their growth and fruitfulness. The fruit should 
be gathered before the ripening process com- 
|mences. The ripening on the tree appears to be 
for the benefit of the seed, tending to the forma- 
tion of woody fibre and farina. By removing 
the fruit from the tree a few days before or at 
the commencement of ripening, and placing 
in a dark, still atmosphere, the natural process 
seems to be counteracted, and instead of wood 
fibre and farina, sugar and juice are elaborated. 
Pears which become mealy and rot at the core 
when left on the tree to ripen, are juicy, melting 
and delicious when ripened in the house. 

Should you desire to give your pears a good 
rich coloring, you can do so thus: Place a 
blanket on the floor of a darkened room, place 
the pears in layers thereon, cover them with 
another blanket, and when the ripening process 
has been completed, not only will your rs be 
delicious to the palate, but highly inviting and 
pleasing to the eye. The dwarf pear is a great 
boon to those who live in villages, where thous- 
ands ure now enjoying the fruit of those trees, 
who otherwise could , ene none. The dwarf 
trees are most desirable to persons in advanced 
life in fruit-tree p!anting,—for if they relied on 
the standard pear trees for their fruit they would 
die before they bore. I therefore commend to 
your favor and immediate cultivation, for your 
own use, the dwarf pear, as eminently calculated 
to give you pleasure and health, as a pastime- 
employment, and as calculated to grace your 
tables with the most desirable and delicious of 
fruits, which will “increase and multiply” in quan- 
tity and also wonderfully improve in elegance of 
appearance and richness of flavor, under your 
careful culture and continual watchfulness. 

Your reporter adds a list of choice Dwarf 
Pears, ripening in the order named from July to 
January : 

Manning’s Elizabeth, Bloodgood, Bartlett, 
Tyson, Belle Lucrative, Seckel, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, Beurre Diel, Bergamotte Cadette, 
Stevens’ Orange, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Napo- 
leon, Lawrence, Glout Morceau, Bourre d’ Arem- 
berg, Beurre Easter. G. F. NEEDHAM. 

Washington, D. C., 1878. 
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Norfolk (Va.) Horticultural and 
Pomological Society. 


This society held its fall meeting on the 12th 
ultimo. President G. F. B. Leighton presented 
a tabular statement of the shipments from 
Norfolk of trucks and fruits, from March 1st to 
September 30th. The following are the totals: 


Total packages, Value, dollars 


aa. all kinds. and cents. 


Cabbage 

Cauliflower 
Canteloupes..........seseceeee 
Cherries 


168 00 
23,991 50 
360 93 

37 50 

174 00 
1,209 60 
6,472 80 
28 50 
23,378 40 
13,470 00 
25,682 43 
12,263 30 
8,818 75 
5,227 25 
99,690 39 
£32 00 
319,068 77 
147,781 25 


115,233 00 


+ 1,121,760 $1,348,775 88 


Nore —Of the 321,031 melons, 201,652 were shipped by 
steam to Boston, and it is safe to assume that equally as 
many have been sent to New York by steam and sall,— 
latter of which we have no account ; 36,492 to New York 
by steam leaves 251,539 by sail to that point, which, at an 
ames pee of 8 cents each, would give a further sum 





of 


he following shipments from Wilmington, N. C.. and 
other Southern points, passed through going North, and 
not included in above: Barrels v. getables, 175; boxes 
vegetables, 7,245; crates vegetables, 136; total, 7,556. 


Mr. Leighton, in an address to the society, 
said the decade since 1868 (since which no statis- 
tics until the present have been prepared) pre- 
sents an interesting increase in the products of 
this section. 

Our export list of products then embraced 
but eleven varieties, while the list presented 
to-day embraces thirty-five varieties of an aggre- 
gate value of $1,348,775.88. 

In 1868 kale had not been sufficiently tested 
to enter at all into the schedule, while the past 
season shows an export of 55,008 packages; 
1868 gave an export of 50,000 barrels of Irish 
potatoes, while the submitted report makes our 
exports of this vegetable 237,384 packages. 

ecessity has forced the construction of larger 
and better adapted steamers to this important 
interest, which forms the warp and truckers the 
filling of Norfolk’s vital fabric. 

The amount of watermelons shipped to Bos- 
ton may be received as an index of those shipped 





| by sail to New York, as named in the report. 


The crops uncovered by the report and shipped 


| by sail will swell the aggregate exports to not 


less than $387,000, and extending same to this 
day must reach $1,400,000. 

t is gratifying to learn that with such an_ 
extensive crop the returns have been the most 
satisfactory to the producers of any in the past 
several years. 

The note at bottom of statement shows the 
amount shipped from points south of Weldon, 
which may be regarded as competing with this 
point, and amounting to 175 barrels, 7,245 boxes 
(half barrels mostly,) and 136 crates of vegeta- 
bles, which are not included in our list of export. 

The question often comes up, Who consumes 
all of this? The solution is the result of rapid 
and cheap transportation, which virtually abol- 
ishes all lines of latitude. 

In looking through our market how often do 
we see Northern cabbages, Irish potatoes, apples, 
&c.? It is simply giving and taking, guided by 


, the laws of climate, and enabling us to enjoy the 


year through what was formerly confined toa 
few months, and furnishing our most northerly 
friends a mutual advantage. 

It is safe to predict that the coming decade 
will equal the past in the advancement of this in- 
terest. The renovation of the soil, the adaptation 
of fertilizers to our crops, and the importance of 
drainage, is studied with move intelligence year 
to year, resulting, at least in part, from increased 
agricultural reading, consultation, &c. 

In the line of fruits (strawberries excepted) 
the results are unsatisfactory this season in 
quantity. 

Pear-Blight. 

From various sources south of us there comes 
the complaint of pear-tree blight. One corres- 
pondent from Louisiana represents a fearful 


j havoc taking place two weeks after the trees 


were in full bloom, a cold storm wiad of forty- 
eight hours intervening, but not down to the 
freezing point. 

In our immediate surroundings are increased 
complaints over former years. 

Several years of close observation has con- 
vinced me that after a warm spell in the spring, 
which forces a generous flow of sap into the 
tree, and followed by a check of cool nights, 
where the difference of temperature between 
day and night exceeds thirty degrees, blight was 
certain to make its appearance. 

There is no doubt that the pear tree requires 
stiffer soil in a warm climate than in a cool. 
notice pear trees planted on what we denominate 
good trucking ground, make fine growth and 
commence a good yield, but soon after become 
blighty. 

n none of these cases can the cause be trace- 
able to freezing. 

The question arises as to atmospheric influ- 
ences: 

Captain J. R. Ludlow’s experiments with 
boiled linseed oil have proved entirely successful 
with him, but for fear of misguiding the general 
orchardist, would remark that the trees were 


| transplanted to made land after being attacked 
| with the blight, and have recovered under his 


treatment. 
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It is known by many orchardists that fruit 


trees planted on made land on saline foundation 
have given astonishing results. 

The formula furnished by Hon. Wm. Saunders, 
of the Public Grounds at Washington, is nearly 
like what our druggists prepare as the disin- 
fectant. Carbolate of lime I have found so satis- 
factorily used as a thick wash on amputated 
wood that I confine myself to it, being careful 
to cut below the signs of disease, and applying 
with the brush, not only covering the saw marks, 
but several inches down the bark, with this 
wash. 

It is possible that the sap contains the germ 
of poison, which may be counteracted by car- 
bolic acid. 

I have noticed healthy leaves that received the 
drippings from blighted leaves that showed the 
poisonous effects within forty-eight hours, sud- 
denly communicating the disease to the twig 
bearing the leaf. 

One will say that the blight originated at the 
roots. I have carefully dug up the trees too far 
affected to ultimately survive, and have found 
the roots bright and healthy and have trans- 
ferred them to some side place to find them 
throwing out healthy shoots below the diseased 
parts. 

Another will say that it is an insect—if it be 
so the Louisiana case would indicate a wonderful 
suddenness of increase. 

Another will say it is want of drainage, but I 
notice that hill-side and hill-top share about 
equally with the lower points. 


Every theory to me known has its rebutting | 


facts, and I acknowledge my timidity increases 
with my experience in this mysterious disease. 
‘ The address and statement were received and 
led. 
After the reading of the above, Captain John 
R. Ludlow made a few remarks in reference to 


the experiments made by him in curing pear | 
tree blight, alluded to in the president’s address, | ; ; 
| the richness and brilliancy of their fruit,—therc by 


and stated that he had tried the linseed oil 


remedy with good effect on trees which had | 
| now receive. 


not been transplanted to made land after being 
attacked with the blight. 





Floriculture, &c.,—November, 1878. 


By W. D. Brackenripeg, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Lawn an‘ Plexsure Grounds. 


Up to this date, the 21st of October, there has 
not been frost enough in the vicinity of Balti- 
more to affect the Dahlias,—so that they still 
continue as objects of much attraction, and 
when these are cut off they will be followed by 
fall Chrysanthemums. What we want for them 
and all plants in a growing state is, a regular 
eight and forty hours of steady rain, as in our 
recollection we have not experienced such a 
long spell of dry weather at this season of the 
year, which has had a tendency to retard the 
planting of trees and making other improve- 
ments. . 

Dablia roots, when taken out of the ground, 
should be cleaned of all earth before being stored 
away for the winter in the root-cellar. 


| becomin 


| ing hardy ornamental trees and shrubs 


| much elegance. 


All that is necessary is, to see that frosts do 
not reach them, and that the atmosphere is not 
so dry as to cause the roots to shrivel. 

We see by the English garden periodicals 
that single-flowered Dahlias are again begin- 
ning to have admirers. Fifty years ago we 
grew these: that is, the Dahlia superflua and D. 
frustranea, var. coccinea, both of which were 
natives of Mexico, there being then to our 
knowledge no double flowered kinds, and we 
cling to the opinion that the latter will still 
remain the favorites of florists. 

Bulbs of Tigridias, Gladiolus and Tuberoses 
after being taken out of the ground, ought to 
be kept in a dry, moderately warm room ; other- 
wise they are apt to mould and rot at the basé. 
Canna roots keep well during the winter under 
the greenhouse stage, by placing the batches or 
clumps so close together as to prevent them 
dry. But such articles as Tritomas, 
Agapanthus and Pampas Grass, do well when 


| planted close together in a cold frame, where 


they can receive protection during severe 
weather. Even the common American Aloe 
may be kept over winter in this way, as it will 
stand a few degrees of frost when the atmosphere 
is dry. 

Now isa good time to divide the roots and 
new plantations of Peonias. The Moutan, or 
the Chinese tree Peonia and its varieties, suc- 
ceed well if grafted at this season on the tubers 
of the herbaceous sorts, keeping them afterwards 


| in a cold frame, and, if properly attended to, 
| will be fit to plant in the open ground next 


May. 
Last month we urged the propriety of Peau 

uring 
the fall, »nd hinted how to proceed with this 


| work. We now suggest its continuance durin 
| such favorable opportunities as the weather wi 
| afford. 


At the present season there are certain berry- 
bearing shrubs and small trees, remarkable for 


meriting more general cultivation than they 
First among these stands the 
Calliicarpa Americana, a shrub about three to 
four feet high, having oblong acuminate, serrate, 
pale green leaves,—the curving branches being 
covered for a length of one to two feet with 


| dense clusters of dark purple berries, arranged 


in a racemose manner, rendering it an object of 
There is also in cultivation 
another species from Japan, whose leaves are 
much larger and the berries of a more reddish 
color. We consider the American one the best. 

Next comes the Huonymus Europeus, known 
by some people as the “Burning bush,” and by 
others as “Strawberry tree.” This is an exceed- 
ingly showy bush at this season of the year, as 
the red capsules when open reveal its pendent 
scarlet seeds, and the bush retains its dark green 
leaves late into the fall. Somewhat allied to the 
Jatter in family relationship, as weil as in the 
color of its fruit, is the Celastrus scandens, or 
Staff vine. This isa native of our woods and 
thickets, and ascends to the tops of our highest 
trees, by taking a horizontal hitch, or turn 
round the first branch with which it comes in 
contact. And then we have the Rhamnus Caro- 
liniana, a kind of Buckthorn, which grows to a 











spreading and covered with glossy dark green 
leaves and red_ berries, which towards 
maturity turn black. Japan furnishes us with 
another subject of the berry-bearing kind in the 
Lycesteria formosa, a shrub about three to four 
feet high, and belonging to the Honeysuckle 
family ; its late-flowering qualities, in conjunc- 
tion with its large glossy leaves and reddish pur- 
ple suspended bracts and _ berries, render it very 
desirable for grouping on a lawn, or even culti- 
vated as a pot-plant. 

Having thus enumerated a few of the fruit- 
bearing beauties which ought to adorn every 
lawn, we might with equal propriety descant on 
the varied tints of tree foliage which now adorn 
our forests; but heretofore we have drawn our 
reader’s attention to these autumnal scenes, and 
will therefore for the present leave them to ad- 
mire such of their own accord. 

Greenhouse. 

It is presumed that by this time—we mean in 
Maryland—all properly so-considered green- 
house plants will have been judiciously located 
under glass. But in Virginia and farther South 
such articles as Gardenias, Jasmines, Poinsettias, 
Bouvardias and Carnations that may still be 
growing in the open ground, ought now to be 
taken up and placed in pots suited to the size of 
the plant, after which tie up all straggling 
branches and arrange the whole in a clese place 
until such times as they get established. 

This is a proper season to put in Verbena cut- 
tings: cut these to one or two joints and insert 
them in pure sand under a temperature of about 
55°; with moderate moisture and care they will 
have in two to three weeks made roots enough 
to enable you to place them in single pots—say 
two inches in diameter. Early-potted Hyacinths 
and Tulips that have filled the pots with roots 
should be removed to the greenhouse in order 
that you may have blooms during the winter. 
Chrysanthemums so soon as the flowers decay 
ought to be cut down, and the plants placed in 
a cold frame, so as to afford all possible space 
inside the plant house. 

Camellias and Azalias will at this season 
require but a moderate supply of water at the 
root, but as the buds begin to swall into bloom 
they will require more. Camellias will not stand 
forcing at this season, but the Azalea will; 
therefore if you want early flowers, a plant or 
two might be set in the warmest part of the 
house. 

Young plants of Chinese Primroses and Sweet 
Alyssum should now be cared for. If you want 
them to bloom during the winter, keep them 
near the glass, and see. that the Primroses do 
not get pot-bound, by shifting them into larger 
pots ; the size called “fives” is a good one in which 
to bloom them. 

Keep the greenhouse free from insects and all 
filthy objects; no collection of plants leok well 
where ordure of any kind is present. 


HYACINTHS grown in glasses should just 
touch the water, which ought to be renewed to 
make up for evaporation, and be kept in a cool, 
dark room three or four weeks to form roots,— 
then remove to a lighter and warmer place, and 
give abundance of air. 





| can and all should pursue. 





Having this season somewhat closely watched 
certain flowers, with a view of ascertainin 
those that will make a good late summer an 
early autumn display, and render attractive our 
flower gardens with a continuance of real floral 
adornments, I feel justified in recommending a 
few that will never fail, and that any one can 
grow, however ignorant in the culture of these 
bright and beautiful gems which deck this 
otherwise barren world in a profusion of beauty. 

The culture of flowers is a pleasure that all 

Nothing is more 
calculated to inspire a stranger to your home 
with feelings of confidence than the sight of 
flowers, raising their heaven-given beauty above 
the sod, and imparting a delightful fragrance to 
the atmosphere, and causing more than one 
covetous glance to be cast by passers-by at your 
favorites. Besides, it denotes taste, and is 
almost, but not always, a true sign of refine- 
ment. By this I mean to say it is no sign of 
refinement to see a few straggling shrubs and 
climbers, that have been taking care of them- 
selves for years, greeting the eye with their 
unsightly appearance; but that it is a never- 
failing sign to see flowers—real flowers—that 
have to be cultivated, rendering attractive the 
same. By the outward appearance of one’s 
home much can be predicted of the lives of the 
inmates. 

But, then, perhaps you say, that if flowers 
cause even one, much less muny glances of 
covetousness, they are, in this respect, guilty of 
wrong-doing. Butsuch covetousness is natural ; 
in fact, is expected and looked for by all who 
grow flowers for pleasure or otherwise. It isa 
natural propensity of the human heart to envy 
the beautiful in whatever form it may be found; 
and the more we envy it the stronger grows our 
admiration. Therefore grow flowers,— 

‘Make your home beautiful, bring to it fowers, 
Plant them around you to bud and to bloom ; 


Let them bring life to your loneliest hours, 
Let them bring light to enliven your gloom,” 


and you will always have something to while 
away the lonely hours, and a never-failing source 
of entertainment. 

But I have seriously digressed, and am, I fear, 


growing tiresome. And so, after extending to 
the reader my apology, and asking his or her 
forgiveness, will proceed to the proper subject, 
namely: flowers that will give abundance of 
blooms throughout the fall until frost bids them 
wither, die and cease their mission of pleasure. 

For a plant that possesses, to me, a great and 
lasting beauty, though, unhappily, not a general 
favorite, I would advise all who wish a continu- 
ance of blossoms to grow the Double Zinnia— 
not the semi-double, dingy-looking plants, but 
the improved double kinds, in their perfect 
doubleness and variety of bright colors. I have 
some that would throw in the shadow of no- 
thingness the most careful and perfect work of 
the sculptor. As regards individuality of blos- 
soms, they are perfect,—each petal being laid 
with nature’s regulagjty by its neighbor, with 
not a single one missing, and not a void in all 
its form. 





Another fine flower for autumn is the Petu- 
nia, in its endless variety of colorings and 
markings; and most especially I would recom- 
mend the pure white variety, for a fine display 
and myriads of blossoms. 

For bouquet purposes, Salvia splendens, Caca- 
lia, Ageratum Mexicanum, some varieties of 
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Dianthus, with a liberal bed of Sweet Allyssum, 
will be found good. 

For tropical aspect in conspicuous places, | 
some large-growing variety of Ricinus, with 
well-grown specimens of Canna indica, cannot 
receive too much praise. To those who have 
never tried them I would say give them a trial, 





you will not be disappointed. 

Coleus will do well bedded out and will make 
a magnificent autumn display,—rendering that 
part of the yard in which they are growing “a | 
thing of beauty” in itself, with no need of adorn- | 
ment from other plants. 

Writing of Coleus brings to mind Perilla 
Nankinensis. I would positively warn the | 
reader, not from hearsay, but from actual and | 
complete experience, not to grow this plant. I 
would call it weed, but it, like all others, has | 
friends and admirers, and I do not like to dis- | 
please them, but will be satisfied b applying | 
to it the name “plant” instead of “flower.” It | 
is a bronzy color, with a metallic lustre in the 
sunlight. it possesses no beauty to me, and has | 
the disagreeable trait of becoming too quickly | 
naturalized to any position, in shade or sunshine, | 
and is about as hard to get rid of as a weed. | 
mo my advice is: don’t bother with it, you 
will be disappointed. 

Two varieties of Tea Roses I can recom- 
mend with confidence, for early as well as latter | 
blooming qualities, and especially the latter. | 
These are Isabella Sprunt and Marie Duchere. | 
The former for buds alone, as the full-blooms | 
are very poor, small and loose, and not possess- | 
ing much beauty, with the disagreeable fault of | 
having a great number of black stamens that | 
seriously mar it. The buds are, however, per- | 
fect. It is a well-known variety and exceedingly 

pular, of light yellow color. The latter, for 

th buds and full-bloom roses, is all that could 
be wished,—buds very large and perfect, with 
roses to match. It is a splendid rose, of robust 
wth and healthy constitution, and will, no 
oubt, become exceedingly popular. To those | 
who wish a fine and continued display of blos 
soms, I would say grow the flowers named 
above, and you will not be disappointed; but 
even with the above assurance do not expect too | 
much, as even they can fail. I forgot to mention 
Double Portulacca. Be sure and have it. 
W. G. Ivy. 

Warwick Co., Va., September 21, 1878. 

* 
Water Lilies. 

Among the many beautiful flowers that adorn 
our world, says Vick, from whose Magazine we 
take these engravings, there are none more 
beautiful than the Water Lilies. Until recently 
they have been considered wild children of the 
rivers and lakes. It bas been found, however, 
that they can be grown in any swampy piece of | 
ground, and even in tubs of water sunk in the | 
ground, or on the surface, and even in aquari- 





' tub gently with water, and keep full. 
| the care they need; paint the outside of tubs to 
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ums in the house. For ponds, if a soft, muddy 
bottom, tie the root close toa stone large enough 
to sink it, drop it in near the shore in two or 
three feet of water, as the bloom is much better 
in shallow water. If a hard bottom, dig a small 


NYMPHZA ODORATA 
hole and cover lightly. For tubs, take any 
strong barrel free from oil, tar, or salt, (molasses 
barrels are best.) saw in two, cut in six or eight 
inches of fine loam or pond mud, if handy, lay 
in the roots, being careful to straighten out the 
small fibers, and cover two inches deep, fill the 


NELUMBIUM LUTEUM. 
This is all 


suit your fancy, and set on a brick or plank plat- 
form in any locality you desire. These tubs 
should be put in a cellar in the winter to keep 
from freezing, fill with water when put away, 
and they will come out all right in the spring. In 
warm p Sesnrning where the surface of the water 
will not freeze more than an inch or two, they 
can remain out of doors the year round. For 
an aquarium, take a common stone or earthen 


| flower-pot, half-gallon size, put in two or three 
.inches of fine loam, put in the root in an upright 


position, leaving the top or crown end a little 
below the top of the pot, (if the root is too long 
cut off the lower end,) now fill in fine loam, 
straightening out the fibers as you fill in, cover 
the root up, leaving the stems and leaves above 
the dirt. Place it in the aquarium and yonr 
work is done. Nymphea odorata is, perhaps, 
the best of our native Water Lilies. It is usually 
as white as snow, but occasionally tinted with 
pink,and fragrant. Nelumbium luteum is larger 
than Nymphea odorata, white, almost, but with 
a tint of yellow. This is related to the sacred 
lilies of the East. 
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The Waterloo Peach. 


This is a new variety now being sent out by Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. It 
was originated by Mr. Henry Lisk, of Waterloo, N. Y , and is thus described : 


time they were gathered. 


Size—Medium to large, 
good specimens measur- 
ing 9 inches, and weigh- 
ing 5 ounces. Form— 
Round, with a deep su- 
ture on one side, from 
stem to apex; stalk in a 
deep cavity; apex slight- 
y ‘depressed. ‘olor — 

ale whitish green in 
the shade, marbled red, 
deepening into dark pur- 
ple crimson in the sun. 
Flesh—Greenish white, 
with abundance of sweet 
vinous juice; adheres 
considerably to stone, 
like Hale’s, Amsden, &c. 
Season—The first speci- 
men ripened this season 
July 14th, and measured 
ten inches in circumfer- 
ence. All were picked 
and mostly over-ripe on 
the 19th of July. It is 
believed to be a week 
earlier than Alexander 
and Amsden. Mr. Lisk 
says that in the summer 
of 1877 itripened several 
days ealier than these 
varieties, and this year, 
judging from unripe spe- 
cimens of Alexander and 
Amsden, now before us, 
we think “ Waterloo” 
fully a week in advance. 
Itisa remarkable keeper, 
ripe specimens having 
been kept in perfect con- 
dition in our office nearly 
a week after being pick- 
ed. These same speci- 
mens were ripe at the 


It will, therefore, be of good value for shipping. We think we are 


perfectly safe in rating it as one of the largest and finest of all the very early peaches. 





Asters. 
The Aster, says Vick, is 
now a general favorite, and 


| 


its popularity is on the in- | 


crease. It ought to have a 


y deep, rich soil, and mulching 


habits ‘of the tall 


with coarse manure is very 
beneficial. Plants may be 
grown in the hot-bed, cold 
frame, or a seed-bed in the 
garden. The Aster trans- 


plants easily. Twelve inch- | 


es apart is the proper dis- 
tance for making a showy 
bed of the large varieties, 
and the dwarf kinds may be 
planted so that they touch. 


~The engravings show the 


and dwarf Asters. The tall 





kinds with large flowers 
need a little support, or 
during storms of rain and 
wind they will be blown 
down and their beauty 
destroyed. To avoid this, 


| set a stake in the ground 


near the main stem and 
about two-thirds the height of the plant, and 


| fasten the main branches to this by strings so 


arranged as to preserve their natural position, 
and not by passing the string around the whole 
plant, stake and all, thus injuring both foliage 
and flowers. 

Asters vary much in hight—from this Dwarf 
Bouquet, scarce six inches high, to plants of three 
and more feet, bearing flowers almost as large as 
a peony. For autumn display the Aster has no 
rival among annuals. 
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Home Department. 


The Bonny Hands that Make Good 
Bread. 


I own the charms of rounded arms, 
Of eyes that love's soft lustre shed, 
Of raven bair and tresses fair, 
Of cheeks that coy with white ard red; 
Of pouting a where Cupid dips 
The arrows that to hearts are sped ;— 
Yet none of these my fancy pleare 
Like the bonny hands that make 
Good bread. 


Some hands have art to move the heart 
By waking music's sweet appeal ; 
Some borrow dyes from perfect skies 
And through the canvas make us feel ; 
Some make the dress fair forms caress 
To win the heart and turn the head ;— 
For me more rare beyond compare 
Are the bonny hands that make 
Good bread. 


Gay maiden, vain the rustling train, 
Those jeweled hands £o idly crossed ; 
That idle mind can pleasure find 
In every hour ignobly lost! 
Your jewels shine, your looks are fine, 
But I'll not seek, whene'r I wed, 
For jeweled hands, or gold and lands, 
But for bonny bands that make 
Good bread. 
[N. B.—The above was taken by a crusty old fellow 
from the scrap-book of a well-bred matron. ]} 
4 


Going into Winter Quarters. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Since housekeepers must at this time be more 
or less interested in all that relates to prepara- 


escape the attention of some of those until too 
late to be remedied. ; 
With many the changes which the seaso 


demands might properly be called “going into | 


winter quarters,’ so entirely distinct are the 
accommodations for winter from those used dur- 
ing the summer season. These changes axe 


pleasant, and no doubt good for those most | 
directly interested,—serving to break the mono- , 
tony ofa strictly domestic life. Occasionally we , 


find people so wedded to their old routine, whose 


pride it is to repeat each season the exact order | 


of the corresponding seasons which have pre- 
ceded it from time out of mind, until every arti- 
cle of furniture seems grown fast; but I am 
glad to think that with the majority a healthier 
tone of mind prevails, and with whom, if change 
promises improvement in comfort or economy, 


it is at least well considered and decided on its | 
merits. Hence I trust there may be some who, | 


in making their changes for the winter, will 
consider it worth their while to decide as to 
their quarters, not with reference to what they 
have been in the habit of doing but what would 
insure the greatest degree of real home comfort 
during the trying season for which we are pre- 
paring. 

In this latitude, the custom of the families of 


farmers making the winter kitchen the family | 


sitting-room, or vice versa, is not so common as 


it is farther north,—probably owing to the pres- | 


ence here of the ubiquitous darkey of some size 
or sex,—yet it is not uncommon even here.— 
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| This is, however, an unwise arrangement where 


it can possibly be avoided. To the men of the 


| family, who pass so much of their time in the 


open air, the cheerful well-kept kitchen may 
seem quite an attractive and comfortable place 
in which to pass an hour or two befere going to 
their bed; but to the women, who must of 
necessity spend much of their time there in the 
performance of their household duties, it is 
quite important that such rest as they may find 
should be out of sight of the cooking-stove, and 


| out of the atmosphere which they have inhaled 


most of.the day. Health and spirits will be 


| the better for it, and they are less liable to be- 
| come dissatisfied with the condition of life in 


which their lot is cast. The ideal sitting-room 
so pleasantly pictured to us by your correspond- 


| ent “T.,” in the February No. of the Farmer, 


is just what every farm-house needs, to keep the 
women from degenerating into mere house- 
hold drudges, and the men from regarding the 
home as simply the .place where their personal 
wants are to be provided for. With the comfort 


| of such a room constantly in readiness for him 


a man will seldom prefer the village store or 
the wayside inn; moreover, he will not be apt 
to spend as much of his time in his bed as most 
of them do,—a very unnecessary waste of time 


| where other rest is to be had far more health- 


fulto the mind. Pleasant social intercourse is 
unquestionably a necessity of our nature. Is 
this want to be satisfied only occasionally as we 
meet outsiders? Certainly not; but every time 


| the different members of a family are gathered 


either at the table or in theirleisure hours. How 


: | important it is, then, that provision be made for 
tions for the coming winter, I will venture a few | 
suggestions on points which may otherwise | 


rendering such a gathering as convenient and 
attractive as we can. 
Possibly there are among those who kindly read 


| these suggestions of mine and admit the com- 


mon sense of them, some who are rexdy to put 
them to a practical test, but are quite at a loss 
how to provide a room which is not also the 
eating-room and kitchen, because of their lim- 
ited resources. I wonder whether they have not 
in reserve that cherished idol, the time-honored 
parlor; if so, 1 beg them for the sake of those 
whose comfort and pleasure should ever have 
their first consideration, and whose welfare may 
be greatly affected by this domestic revolution, 


| to sacrifice this almost useless monopolizer of the 


best the house can afford, and turn it into such a 
sitting and house-room as will not only afford 
solid comfort to the home circle, but greet the 
chance visitor far more pleasantly than it has 
ever done inits solemn and dignitied isolation. 
In referring to the dictionary I find that I am 
only urging a return to first principles—for the 
definition of the word parlor is, first, “a room in 
a convent in which the monks and nuns con- 
verse with their friends from without,” &c.; 
second, “a room tn a house appropriated to the 
common meeting and intercourse of the family, a 
living-room or sitting-room, a term often restricted 


| to a room furnished for the reception of visitors,” 


&c. Now, my good sisters, let us leave the use 
of said parlor in its restricted sense to our city 
friends, where the frequency of callers might be 
an interruption if admitted into the family cir- 
cle, and avail ourselves of the more pleasant 
construing of the word. I hope every man, 
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woman and child will study “Worcester’s una- 
bridged,” and forthwith declare rebellion and 
enter upon the enjoyment of this hitherto 
sacred domain. In the light we are wont to 
view it, the prospect may not be very pleasing. 
The musty odor, the sanctified air and dim 
religious light may have inspired us with pro- 
found respect, but not with any sense of enjoy- 
ment there. True, there are occasions when 
eircumstances enable one to rise above one’s 
surroundings ; and so, too, there are rare occa- 
sions when these same austere, tomb-like places 
were all aglow in sympathy with a merry crowd 
who had for the time overcome the depressing 
influences, but alas! such occasions were in 
every sense like “angels’ visits, few and far 
between.” 

Enough of this! we will see what a reforma- 
tion may bring about. Open the windows; let 
in the light which has rarely done more than 
struggle in, although this is almost sure to be 
the sunniest side of the house. If the carpet is 
too fine for every-day use, cover the part most 
likely to be abused with a pretty drugget, tacked 
down. Should the furniture be too fine, cover 
it, as is quite the fashion, with pretty chintz. 
Leave the centre-table, for that is what you 
need. Cover it if you will, but with nothing 
unsightly ; remember we are to be always ready 
for company. Don’t shove the easy chairs back 
in the corners to save them, but let every one 
who needs them enjoy them, of course exercis- 
ing here a care which is proper in every part of 
the house to prevent abuse. It may be also that 
this room is not conveniently connected with 
kitchen or dining-room,—thus giving those whose 
duties require their frequent presence there 
unnecessary labor; if so, ascertain whether a 
little trouble or expense in cutting a doorway 
may not overcome the difficulty. Have your 
books and papers here. If you eujoy games, 
this is the place for them during the long winter 
evenings, when you will be sure to beguile the 
men of your family into a preference for the 
home circle rather than the usual resort of the 
sex if left to find their recreations and amuse- 
ments outside of home. Bear in mind, too, the 


relish his active life gives the farmer for some- | 
thing good to eat, and whenever you can do so | 


prepare such things as you know they have a 
special liking for; and be it the husband, father 
er brother to whom you offer them on a cold 
winter night in the midst of his comfortable 
surroundings, he will be less or more than human 
if he does not show bis appreciation of it by an 
increased thoughtfulness and care on his part for 
the enjoyment of those to whom he owes such 
eare. The way to the affections of most people 
is through a kindly care for their creature 
eomforts. 

Before leaving this subject I would like to 
eall the attention of parents to another happy 
effect which is sure to grow out of the transform- 
ation I advocate, which is the bringing into 
the family circle the visitors of their young peo- 
ple instead of the manifestly objectionable prac- 
tice of their receiving them indiscriminately in 
a room by themselves. Of course parents are 
thus deprived of some of the quiet rest which 
they value as they grow older; but the sacrifice 








is well worth making for the welfare of their 
children, and they owe it to them to aid as far 
as they can in the proper entertainment of those 
young people. I beg pardon for having wan- 
dered into a subject which may be a little out- 
side of our province, and also for having ex- 
ceeded the limits we are wont to observe as to 
the length of our communications ; but of course 
you are at liberty to abbreviate as you see fit. 
Trusting that the “Home Department” may 
nevermore be brought to grief by the shortcom- 
ings of its friends, and with sincere regret that 
it should have occurred, I remain yours very 
respectfully, CERES. 





Notes on the Paris Exhibition. 
BY JANE B. MOORE BRISTOR. 


The Trocadero and the Vestibule of Honor 
are the most imposing and highly finished 
buildings of the French Exhibition. The former 
is a long low building, rising higher in the 
centre, and stretching on either side in long 
wings, which form the permanent museum, to 
remain as one of the attractive features of the 
city, when the pageant of the present shall have 
passed away. It is Moorish in style, very light 
in color, with central towers and minarets over 
the Grand Porte or main entrance. The Exposi- 
tion buildings are on the Champ de Mars, a spot 
identified with revolutions in the past and the 
former military parade-ground. The Trocadero 
is on one side of the Seine, the Vestibule and 
general Exposition buildings on the other. The 
extent of ground is much smaller than that of 
our own Exhibition, the buildings much inferior, 
the latter mostly low and shot like-betag in 
fact mere temporary structures. The English 
and German departments interested me most, 
and seemed richer than others—many of the 
French paintings being repulsive, coarse and 

rossly sensual. There are many historical 
tnglish pictures, and those of the German 
school let you into the home life of the people 
and are often very pathetic. The British section 
has fine exhibits of cut glass, the most beautiful 
I saw in the Exposition, cotton fabrics, Indian 
goods, a pyramid of Brooks’ spool cotton, an 
American telling us that the latter can be manu- 


: factured better in England, though grown in 


the United States, because the heat and dryness 
of our climate injure it in the spinning,—the 


| dampness of British fogs being more favorable 


to the process. Here is a case of superbly 
bound Bibles from the Cambridge press, remark- 
able for the purity of its text, excellence of type 
and paper; a guinea is said to be offered for the 
detection of the smallest flaw in the printing or 


» text, and the volume, though of goodly size, 


including all the additions of the Teacher’s 
edition, is suspended by a single leaf safely. 
In the London greenhouses is the basket-plant, 
for which the Duke of Devonshire sent a special 
messenger to the Cape of Good Hope. The 
display of French pelargoniums and gloxinias 
is large and fine. In out-of-door beds for general 
decoration, a coarse, large species of cultivated 
white daisy, called marguerite, is much used. It 
blooms in masses, is showy and effective.— 
Immense mounds of American rhododendrons 
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showed them to have been the chief floral 
features of the past. Flower beds in the Eng- 
lish quarter had such dark purple borders as 
to give them a sombre and unattractive appear- 


ance. 
~ 


Chapters on Health—No. 2. 





BY JANE B. MOORE BRISTOR. 


Individual peculiarities should be studied, and 
kind consideration and allowance made for them. 
I brought up my little ones to fear nothing, to 

0 to sleep in the dark and alone in their rooms, 


ut my youngest child as he grew older de- | 


veleped differently, and attacks of what is 
popularly known as “nightmare” showed me 
the necessity in his case of allaying all cause of 


fear and letting him feel and know that some | 


one was near when he slept to protect and care 
for him in these distressing alarms. Simple oat- 
meal suppers, taken some time before retiring, 
and bas» sep of unpleasant subjects of conver- 
sation, with plenty of outdoor exercise, were my 
remedies. ronchial and catarrhal affections 


should be noticed, and the constitution early | 
strengthened against them. If a child has a | 


rasping in his throat as if trying to bring up 
phlegm as an habitual thing, it shows a predis- 
position of this kind. Pure cod liver oil is an 
excellent remedy. Moller’s Norwegian is re- 
markably pure and clear, having received the 
recommendation of the best chemists; con- 
sumption is often warded off by its use and its 
fatal progress delayed. Orange-peel chewed 
after it removes the unpleasant taste better than 


anything I know of, but children do not usually | 
object much to the oil, if something they like 


is given them after it. 





To PREPARE PUMPKIN FOR PreEs.—Stew it 
in as little water as you can without burning ; 
when thoroughly done, drain off the water if 
there is any left, and pass through a colander. 
While hot, add + pound of butter to about a 
—s of the pumpkin, and 10 well-beaten eggs, 


quart of rich milk, 1 tablespoon of salt, the | 
same of cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, 1 teaspoon | 


of cloves, a half tumbler of whiskey or other 
spirits, and sugar to suit the taste. Bake rather 
quickly but well done. 





An International Dairy Fair 

will be held at the American Institute, New 
York city, on the 2d of December, continuing 
through the week. It is gotten up under the 
auspices of the various dairy associations of 
the country, and will consist of an exhibition of 
butter, cheese and other dairy products, imple- 
ments and machinery for producing the same, 
models and designs of farm and dairy buildings, 
and also dairy milch cows. 


There will also be in operation a full-sized 
creamery and cheese factory where the process 
of manufacturing butter and cheese will be 
shown, from the reception of the milk to its 
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| readiness for consumption, thus giving oppor- 
| tunities for the testing competitively the merits 
of different dairy implements. The old dairy 
| system of manufacture will also be illustrated, 
contrasting the two processes. Thoroughbred 
|milch cows will be exhibited, the design being 
rather to have a select than a large display in 
this department. 

Liberal premiums are offered for dairy pro- 
ducts, home-made or from abroad, for dairy 
| implements, machinery, &c., and for milch cows 
|of the several recognized dairy breeds, the 
| Devon, Jersey, Ayrshire, Guernsey, Holstein 
| and Short-horn, and also for grades or natives. 

During the Fair there will be discussions each 

| day on > Hae topics by representative men, and 
free interchange of opinion on subjects perti- 
| nent to the exhibition is invited. 
T. Mortimer Seaver is the secretary and gen- 
|eral superintendent, and A. A Kennard, D. T. 
| Buzby, and Hervey Shriver, of Baltimore, are 
| members of the advisory committee. 





- 


A Grange Fair. 


The second aunual exhibition of All Hallows 
Grange, No. 14, of Davidsonville, A. A. Co., 
Md., was held in the grange hall, September 
28th. The attendance was very good, and the 
display of farm and garden products excellent. 
In the household department there was a fine 
display of preserves, jellies, conserves, cakes, 
| bread, butter, honey, dried fruits, &c. 

The following is a list of premiums awarded: 


Cattle—To Rev. Jas. Bonnar, for Jersey 
| heifer ; rir | Watkins, best grade Durham 
heifer and 2d best grade heifer. 
| Sheep—T. 8. Beard, for Lincoln buck and 
grade ewe. 
| Swine-—Benj. Watkins, for best Berkshire 
| boar; for 2d best do. do., J.8. Howard ; to Benj. 
| Watkins, for best Berkshire sow and pigs; to 
T. S. Beard, for best Berkshire young sow; and 
| to J. 8. Howard, for best Berkshire pig. 


Grain—To T. S. Beard, for Lancaster red 
wheat ; J. Iglehart Williams, for Fultz wheat; 
and T. 8S. Beard, oats. 


Poultry—To. Mrs. J. 8. Howard, for light 
Brahmas and black Cochins; and to Mrs. Helen 
Iglehart, for Rouen ducks. 


Garden and Household Products —To Benj. 
Watkins, for Early Rose potatoes; to E. A. 
Ditty, late do.; Mrs. Jas. Iglehart, egg plants ; 
Geo. Hodges, for mangel wurtzels; Edward 
Collinson, for beets ; Miss M. Howard, tomatoes ; 
Mr. Griffin, sweet potatoes; Thos. Talbott, 
radishes ; 8. Dorsett, late beets; Dr. B. R. David- 
son, apples ; Mrs. A. Ditty, bread; Mrs. David- 
son, butter; Mrs. B. Watkins, pickles; Mrs. T. 
S. Iglehart, canned fruit; Miss. M. Howard, 
dried fruit; Mrs. Williams, preserved fruit; 
Mrs. Welsh, conserved do.; Mrs. Bonnar, spiced 
|do.; Mrs. Ramsey Hodges, soap; Mrs. Welsh, 
|cake; Miss Nannie Sellman, wine; Mrs. J. H. 
| Sellman, marmalade ; Mrs. Weir, honey; Miss 
Rachel Bonnar, first in fine needle work. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
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The Farmer for "79. 





We suggest to our friends that the present 
month is a good time for them to renew their 
subscriptions, increase their clubs, and do what 
they can in every direction to enlarge the scope 
of operations of the Farmer for the ensuing 
year. 

In every country neighborhood where it goes 
now, it ought to be light work for each of our 
readers to add one new name to our list, or to 
raise enough to secure the paper at the almost 
nominal rate of $1 a year,—especially when we 
propose giving to each new subscriber, whether 
coming singly or in clubs, three numbers for 
1878, FREE. 


The Agricultural Fairs. 





This seems to have been an unusually favorable 
season for these. Our exchanges from almost 
every quarter gives report of the success of the 
various State exhibitions, whilst the county 
shows in this State and those nearby have been 
better attended and finer displays than for sev- 
eral years past. This is especially the case of 
the Frederick, Harford and Washington county 
societies in this State. Indeed, altogether this 


appears to have been an exceptionally good year 
for local societies, and it is a good sign of the 
times. 








Palliser’s Model Homes. 





We have received from the authors, Messrs. 
Palliser, Palliser & Co., Bridgeport Conn., « 
copy of the second edition of this work, which 


| includes numerous designs and plans of dwell- 


ings, public buildings, stables, &c., all well illus- 
trated and adapted to a variety of tastes and 
circumstances, and also some useful chapters 
giving valuable hints to those about to build, 
on the employment and the responsibility of 
architects. All of the plans given are of build- 
ings actually erected, and the advice and sug- 
gestions offered will be found to every one think- 
ing of building worth more than the cost of the 
book, which is $1. 


The advertiser, who wants a place as farmer 
or manager, is a Scotchman of wide experience, 
and the recommendations from his former 
employers, both abroad and in this country, are 
first-class in their character. We have also the 
means of knowing otherwise, that he is an 
efficient and trustworthy man, accustomed to 
handling improved stock and practically familiar 
with farm drainage operations. 


The Agricultural Society of Balti- 
more County. 





Articles of incorporation have been filed in the 
clerk’s office of the Circuit Court of Baltimore 
county of a corporation bearing the above title, 
formed under the general laws of the State, 
whose object is stated to be the advancement, 
promotion and protection of agriculture in all 
its branches, and the holding of fairs and exhibi- 
tions. The following are the names of the 
managers of the affairs of the association for the 
first year as given in pursuance of the require- 
ments of the statute: Dickinson Gorsuch, Sam). 
Brady, Chas. W. Semmes, Saml. M. Rankin, 
John Ridgely of H., Daniel Jenifer, Wm. B. 
Sands, Wm. D. Brackenridge, Saml. M. Shoe- 
maker, James L. Sutton, Thos. B. Todd, and 
Benj. F. Taylor. 

The intention is to organize the society on 
such a basis as to promote the local agricultural 
interests of the county, and to select such a site 
for holding the shows as will secure from its 
accessibility and central location an. extensive 
membership from among its farmers, and large 
attendance at its exhibitions. 

It has long been a matter of surprise that 
Baltimore county, with its extent, population 
and agricultural resources, should be one of the 
few counties of the State without a society, and 
popular sentiment has long been running in favor 
of establishing such an association. The move- 
ment now on foot has received the heartiest 
approval from the people and press of the 
county, and we believe energetic steps will be 
taken to at once advance its progress towards 
active and useful work, 
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The State  heneuaaas Society. 


After the meeting of the 26th September and 
the election, which changed the composition of 
the Executive Committee, that committee met, 
and ignoring the action taken on the ground of 
its being illegal, directed a call to be made for 
the regular annua] meeting to take place on 
Oct. 30th, “for the election of officers and the 
transaction of business.” 

The call thus issued was, however, soon with- 
drawn,—legal advice having been given to the 
effect that the ofticers elected on Sept. 26th 
“were lawfully elected and are lawfully entitled 
to control the affairs of the association after the 
first Monday of December,” and that any elec- 
tion held on the 30th October would be a 
nullity. 

Whether any further action will be taken, or 
whether a compromise has been agreed upon 
between the Jockey Club and the Agricultural 
Society, we are not informed. 


The late ‘‘State Fair.’”’ 


The Easton Star thinks it knows why this 
was a failure. It says: 

The late Maryland State Fair was a failure, 
because it was not advertised. Not one person 
in a thousand in the counties knew there was to 
be a State fair. Even the country press was not 
notified by circular. Old fogyism appears to be 
dominant in the —?; ement of the sleepy in- 
stitution dubbed The Maryland State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association. When it 
asks for another State appropriation, the country 
editors ought to go for it. 


From the Orance Jupp Co., New York, -_ 


have a Chart of the Se of the Domestic Animals 
by Dr. A. Liautard, V. This is a well-arranged 
series of -figures, with clear descriptive text, 
showing the a 5: pnw of the teeth at the 
various ages, of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and 
Pi It-is a useful publication, and its form 

es it suitable for hanging up in the stable. 
Price $1. 
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Baltimore Markets—October 28. 


Breadstuaffs.—-/lour- -Firm. We quote as follows: 
Howard Street Super $2.75@3.50; do. do. Extra $3.75 
@$4.%:; do. do. Family $4.50@5.00; do. do. do. trade 
brands $5.00@6.50; Weeteru «~ r -T5@8.50; do. 
Extra $3.75@425; do. Family $4.5 00; do. do. 
trade brands $5.00@5.50; City Mille Super $3.00@3.50; do. 
do, Extra $4.00@4.25, do. do. Rio brands. Extra $5.00@ 
$5.25; Spring Wheat Flour $4.25@5.00; Minnesota patent 

na Fancy brands $6.00; Fine $2@2.50; Rye Flour 

3.253.500; Corn Meal, City Mills ? bri. $2.62; do. City 
Mills ® 100 ths. $1.20; do. Western ? 100 tha, $1.08; West 
e = Corn C hop ? 100 Ibs. 90@9%5 cents. 

heat.—Prime to choice grades of Southern are 
oun and active; low and medium qualities are dull. 
We quote: Southern Red, «.mmon to fair — cents; 
do. du. Fultz $0.97(@1.02; do. do. long-berr 1.03(@1.08; 
Western No. 2 red, epot and October $1. ; do. do. 
do. November deliveries $1.01; do. do. do. December 
do. $1.03; do. do. do. January do. $1.04%. 

Corn.—Southern fairty active. Western steady and 
firm. We quote: Southero white 4 @46 cts.; do. yellow 
41@46% cts.; Western steamer, spot, 45; do mixed do. 
474 cts.; do. do. October delivery 474g cte.; do. do. 
November do, 4745 cts. 

Onts.- Are quiet and steady. We quote: Western 
mixed 26 cts.; do bright mixed 28@29 cts.; Southern, 
fair to good, 2%@26 cts.; do. prime 28 cts.; Pennsylvania 
Zi cts. 

Hay —- Straw. Dall ana heavy We quote: 
Choice Cecil County Timothy, new, $135@14; fair to 
rime Maryland and Pennsylvania Timoth Sey HN@ 

12; mixed Hay do. $9@11; Clover do. do. heat 
Straw do. $6@7; Oat do. do. $8 a9; Rye do. iy ‘g10@n2. 

Provisious.—Heavy and dal'. uote jobbing 
rices as follows: Bulk Shoulders, packed, 4% cts.; do. 

. C. Sides, do., 58 cts; do. C. RK. Sides, do., 6X cts.; 
Bacon,Shoulders, do., 5y cts.; do, GC R, Sides, do. 6x; 
do. Hams, sugar cured, 124 @13% ¢.; do, ‘Shoulders, do.,7 
cts.; do. Breasts, 8}¢ cts ; Lard, Refined, tierces, 73 cts.; 
Mess Pork, ® bri. $9.00@9.25. Butler—Western tubs, 
good to choice, 14@18 cts.; glades, selections, 15@17 cts.; 
nearby roll, 16@19 cts. Cheese—N. :Y. State good to 
choice 8Xa9X cts.; Western, full cream, 8%@9% cts.; 
Good to ine T4@8 cts. Leggs — Active at 17 cts. 
Spe fan note as follows, viz: Live Turkies at 5@ 
10 cts. ? do. Ducks at $2.50@3.00, and do. Chickens 
at $1 i5@2. oi) for young and $2.50@3.00 fer old ¥ dezen. 
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Produce.—We quote as follows for the articles 

named, viz: Apples, N. Y. State ® bri., $1.30@1.75; WAN THD ! 
Keans—N. Y. mediam, ¥ bus , $1.35; Peas, black-eye, ¥ ~ 
bus., $1.15@1.20; Peas, Western yreen, ¥ bus., $1.15@ A ScoTcHMAN wishes a position as OVERSEER ON 
$1.20: Chestnuts, ¥ bus., $2.75@3: Potatoes, ® bus., 50 | A FARM. Has a thorough knowledge of the business 
@%5 cents; do. Sweet, ¥ bri., $1.00@1 2h; Onions, ¥ bdri,. | in all its branches. Firs'-class, references Married 
——s — ? tb.. Wat ae ¥tb.,| with no encumbrance. Address A. MoM. care of 
70 cents; Seneca Root, ¥ Ib , 3ia3s cents; Virginia Snake, | Superintende . j 

? tb.. 10@12 cents; Feathers, ¥ Ib., 35@42 cents; Hides— Vay shar ane tres Sic rst aoe 
dry conntry, ? fb., 1%@15 cents; Sheep's pelts, each, 50 


ae | Dr TW. DeWITTS 


Live Stock.—Leef Uattle—Dull and declining. We UNRIVALED FRENCH CURE FoR 


uote: best on sale $4.50@4.75; generally rated first-class i 
3.50@4.00; medipm or good fair quality $2.75@ 3.25; Blind, Ulceraled, 
ordinary thin +teérs, oxen and cows $2.12@2.37 ; Milch Bleeding, and Itching 


Cows $25@W ¥ head. Swine.—Moderately active, with . 

sales at 4a4k cents pet. Sheep.- ln ar he a supply. Guaranteed to cure any case, or the price forfeited. 
We auote them at 3@4% cts. gross for good to extra; | If you suffer. try it. Sold by druggists. Kifty cents 
stock Sheep and Lambs in demand, at $2.25@3.00 for | Pet botde. JACOB WALTZ, Druggist, Baltimore, 
stock Ewes; Lamvs 4@5 cents.; Wethers 24@34 cents | Agent for United States. 

gross. 


Wool. Unwashed, coarse ¥ tb., 24@25 cents; do. do. A VaLuaBLe Discovery.—Dr. C. W. Benson, a prac- 
fine V tb., 21@23 cents; do. tubwashed, coarse ¥ lbh., 2@ | ticing physician, at 106 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md., 
35 cents; do. do. fine ¥ tb., 30@33 cents; do. fleece-washed, | (who has paid much attention to nervous diseases,) has 
32@33 cents. discovered that Extract of Celery and Chamomile, com- 

Tobaceu.— The better sorts of Maryland, which are | bined in certain proportions, invariably cures headache, 
scarce, are steady and firm. Low grades are da'l. We | either bilious, dyspeptic, nervous or sick headache, 
quote: Maryland, inferior and frosted, $1.52@2; sound | neuralgia and nervousnes?. ‘Thisig atridmph in medi- 
common $2.04 3; good common $3.50@5: middling $@ | ci chemistry, and sufferers all over the country are 
$7; good to fine red $8@1U: fancy $1U@15; Virginia, com- | Orderin’ by niall. He prepares it ib pilleat 50 cents per 
mou and gcod lues, $305,500; common to medium leaf | box. ‘The doc or is largely knuwp aod bighly respected 
$6@3; fair to good leaf $3@10; selections $14 16. in Baltimore, Sent postage free to anyaadrers, 


“genrere BUTTER COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilt-edge color the year round e largest Butter Buyers 
of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. Ask your druggist or merchant for it; or write to ask what it is, what it 
costs, who uses it, where to get it. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
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In order to reduce stock I will sell the following : 
3 trios BROWN LEGHORNS............$6.00 per trio. ; 4 pairs ROUBN DUCKS....,,..... pirasimast do $4 @. pair. 
4 “* WHITE LEGHORNS.... ne oe « | 3" PEKIN DUCKS...... .............. ef a 
2 “ LIGHT BRAHMAS ............. $700 ~ | Odd Drakes of either variety............ ... $1.25 each. 


Nearly all varieties of Poultry at these low rates, and remember nothing cheap but the prices.' ALL stock 
warranted first-class and pure bred. g@~N. B.—No more Sultans, W.C. B. Poland or Dominiques for sale at 
present. (22 Eggs from ail varieties in season. 


Trees For Fall Planting. 


At our PA TAPSUO NURSERLES we nave a large and seleet stock of APPL&, PEAR, PEACH, 
CHERBRY and PLUM TREES, both standard aud dwarf. APRICUTS, NECTARINES, one 
VINES, BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, GOOSERERRIES, STRAWB 
RIES, &c.. &¢., in yreat variety. Alsoa LAKGE AND CHUICE COLLEUTION of 


SHADE ‘CREEHES, 
Goshen, part of NORWAY, SUGAR, SYCAMORE, PCARL ET, ASM LEAT ee and SILVER 


MAPL . LINDEN, POPLARS, HORSE-CHESTNUTS, E and CUT-LEAVED RCH, 
@ec., VINES, CLIMBERS and DEOIDUOUs SHRUBS. (Also a large and varied collection of 


EVERGREEN TREES 


Por LAWN DECORATION and HEDGING PURPOSES. Catalogues free. Trees can be safely shipped te 
any point. Address, 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 
Live Agents wanted in every Section. Lavi) 51 Light Street; BALTIMORE. 
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“THE LEVY PEACH. COWS, HEIFERS, 
and CALVES. 
All Herd-Book Animals, 
The very latest ; picked in October ; keeps into Novem- F 
ber. Large Yellow Cling. splendid for preserving. ‘Two or eale by 
Trees, postage paid, for $1.00 ; first-class in every respect. WwW, H. PEROT, 


Favorable terms to Nurserymen. 


Cc. F. NEEDHAM, __25 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, _ 


Washington, D. ¢ WATER WHEELS, 


Noee 
( TK) r é. en y 
Then iw bred Das. ‘Tyson's Minuie 2d THE UNE QUALLED JAS, LE 
fi 
6,414) Sire. Davy Boy 24, (2,527) TURBINE WATER Ac 


aT October 20, °78." Price 





5. It leo tho ghbred 
Leghorn Chickens for Sale M ilce 00 conte ae <n ST —— AND STATIONARY 
WM. J. SCHOFIELD. Sen BOILERS 
Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co., Md. SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 


4 “ : MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING 
Scrap Pictures, 10c.1 100 Tranafer, 1%c.! 20 Floral 
100: crap re oo. fa : SHAPTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 


Motto Uards, Wc.! 10 Perjorated Mottoes, 10! 2 


Ceromo Meotioes, i0cs! 4 Fine 6x8 Chromos, 10c.!  Figral 
be Dr ise ¢ ue. a. for 50c., S\ppetpaia AGENTS Fi 
NTE cuiare 3c.. with samples I€c.! S/amps dres: 
taken } J.W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Ma: Headquarters 4 s, POOLE & 


for Pictures, Mottoes, Frames, etc. Send for Circulars. BALTIMORE. MD 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Ase pespared, witb great care, from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the smallest 
child and upon the most delicate stomach ; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby relieving all 
euch diseases as CosTivENESs, HEADACHE, PARALYsI8. Dyspepsia. CoLps, JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a Billions 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of there Pille*'than the very faét that where théir ingredients 
are known to family physicians. they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 

OAKLAND, June 28,°1859. 


Dr. Gurin— After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination is certainly perfect. and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not only to ri a but 
the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WI uk M 

From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 








Weston, W. Ya., June 38, 1869. 
Messrs. Canny, Grirrrs & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from ali who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will enpersede al) others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 
We could fi!i several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their use will pass down from A eta r to generation. 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILIS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on Sppcnene their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALHBRER ck CoO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
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U. G. MILLER & CO. 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 

vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 

And Castings of every description made to order. 
The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 
Repairs promptly attended to. 

whe pumas a 


and we ourselves to use every effort to render 
satisfactio 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offece for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 





liberal discount 





Finginte: one of the must desirable regions of Eastern | 


nde 


"Catalogues «« eevt on a apptication. 


GOLD.*: are 
salll’s Nurseries, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The undersigned offers a fine stock of the 
‘following at low rates: 

JAPANESE’ PERSIMMON OR KAKI— 
Schoid’s varieties. 

PEARS, Standards and Dwarfs. An immense 
stock of FINE TREES,—Downing, Wilder. 

NEW PEACHES —Alexander, Amsiden’s 
June, &c.; also the fine new late varieties. 

FRUIT TREES of all kinds; an extensive 
stock, viz: Plums, Cherries, Apricots. Apples 
suitable to the South, &c. 

Grape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, &c. 
Evergreens, new Ornamental Trees, new Shrubs, 
&e. 
well as large stock in 

Ornamental Trees, 
greens, &c. 


DUTCH BULES. 


Large importations direct from the leading 
growers,in Holland. First-quality Bulbs, Hya- 
cinths, Lilies, Tulips, &c. 

New and rare Greenhouse Plants; a very rich 
collection well-grown, as well as fine stock for 
winter-blooming. 

NEW ROSES—Duchess of Edinburg, Perle 
des Jardins; and with an immense stock of 
finest varieties grown in and open und. 

New Wistarias, new Clematis, new Pelargo- 
niums, Geraniums, &c. 

Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


worker can make $12 bay at home. Costly 
t free. Address TrvuE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











reat variety. 
Jowering Shrubs, Ever- 
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BST JERSEY NORSERIE 


Woodbury, N. J. 
eeeeGI BON & BENNETT. 
100,000 Felton’s Early Prolific and Reliance Raspberry. 
200,000 Cinderella and Continental Strawberry. Plants 
= frum the origival stalk, 3 millions of other Plants, 
Trees &e., &e. “Er Rew eseriptive Circular now w ready. 


Berkshires 





Small sizes suitable for Nurserymen, as | 


OF THE 


Best Blood & Quality 


| BRED AND FOR SALE BY 


Alex. M. Fulford, 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND. 
PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for —~_ — & Co. 
— New York 136 Baltimore St. 














EASTERN SHORE NURSERIC 


Low Prices for Fall of 1878. 


| APPLE TRE€ES—First class. 5 to 8 feet. 10 cents 


each. #9 per hundred. Varieties suited to Maryland 
and the South. 

PEA® TRE ES—Dwarfand Standard. Fine stock 
at very low prices. 

CPAPE VIN ES— Concord, 3 years. Strong, $3 per 
“a ais) 1,000. 2 years, extra, $2 per 100. $15 per 

hirty other Varieties at proportionately low 

cae 


All” kinds of Small Fruit, Plante, Shade and Orua- 
mental trees, at very low rates. Send for Price-List and 
be astonished, as I intend to sell stock as low as a good 
article can i grown. 

J. W. KERR, Denton, Caroline Co., Md. 


For Sale or Rent! 


A Florist’s Establishment, with 53¢ acres of land, sit- 
uated near Waverly, 1% miles from Baltimore city. 
There are nine (9) houses, containing about 7,500 feet of 
glass, and also about 4,000 feet in pits and frames, with a 
convenient dwelling, stable and barn. Theplace is fully 
stocked for the winter cut-flower trade, and with an 
abundant select stock for propagation for the s ring 
trade. The houses are mainly heated by two of Dick's 
boilers, and 1,800 feet of four-inch piping, so that an 
required heat for winter-forcing can be maintained. 
The land slopes to the south and is protected from the 
north and west. The entire stock Po with the place. 
Address for terms and further information, 


ERNEST HOEN, 








7% Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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BALTIMORE PARLOR QUEEN, 


POWERFUL, ECONOMICAB, BRILLIANT, CHEER 
FUL. Is easily regulated. and a perpetual burner. We 
also manufactare and sell the Model Heaters, 
Baltimore Heaters, Magnets, Dining-Room 
Queens, Baltimore Ranges, Furnaces, éc. 


S. B. SEXTON & CO. 
[s-3m] No. 111 W. Lombard Street. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 





FARM ‘GRIST-MILL. 


STH HL. 


It is adapted to al] kinds of 
horse-powers. It grinds all 
kinds of Gratin rapidly. It is 
simple, cheap and durable. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR, 


Wm, L. Boyer & Bro. 
2101 Germintown Avenué, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also manufacturers Celebrated Union Horsé-Power, &c. 



























LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. _ 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 

Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps. Pews and Chureh Work, Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil. Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 

Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 


4 JAPANESE PERSIMMON. |}- 


We offer for the Fall and Winter Trade a very fine and large stock of this NEW AND DELICIOUS FRUIT. 
The trees have all been — at least one year in our Nursery, and, besides being well acclimated, are in the best 
condition for transpianting. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND ENGRAVING. Price: 2-year old 
trees, 2 to 3 feet high, $1 each; $75 per 100; 3-year old trees, 3 to 4 feet high, $2 each ; $150 per 100; 4-year old trees, 
4 to 6 feet high, $8 each. Lideral discount to Nurserymen and Dealers. For those desiring to collect orders we will 
send a Colored Plate Book on the receipt of $2. Also a very extensive assortment in large quantities of all varieties 
of HARDY AND HAL¥Y-HARDY 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. SHRUBS AND VINES. 


SPECIALTIES: - Rhododendrons, Hardy and Chinese Azaleas, Camellias, Magnolias, Roses, Purple Beech, 
Oranges, Japanese Maples. NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. (LnT=ED.) 
GB Price-List Free. Descriptive Catalogue 10 Cts. Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


AN BENT (S| lds ty IRE on ACIDS.) 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Celebrated ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS, ready for use—finest quality, for outside and 
inside work. The best ROOF PAINT in the world—makes leaky roofs and walls water-tight. 

FIR “PROOF PAINT. OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FROM 10 to 12 PER CENT. MORE PAINT 
than is usually sold for same quantity. Also, ASBESTOS ROOFING, light, strong and easily applied. iler 
Covering. Steam Packing, &c. Alero, the HYDRO-PNEUMATIC FIRE TINGUISHER. The ZAPFLE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. ROW’'S FIRE ESCAPE. The most simple and effective enemies of Fire 
known. £8~ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


86 ly F. H. WILSON, 5! Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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DAMP WALLS 


CURED by theapplication of English Petrifyimg Liquid, 
and inside walls that aredamp can be papered on at once. 
Leaky Cisterns can be effectually cured. <A fresh importa- 
tion on hand. 


WM, WIRT CLARKE, 61 §. Gay &t., BALTIMORE, 


Farms for Sale! 


In Westmoreland Co., Va., Three 
Miles from Court-House, 


Contains 650 acres ; 
nieddow land. A large 





Six miles from steamboat landing. 
upwards 200cleared; 40 acres gi 
quay exéellent Pine, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar, Cedar, 
c. Steam Saw Mifi on the place. Soil—best quality of 
forest land, easily cultivated; highly sueceptible of 
improvement; grows clover er grasses well. 
Water pure, exc t, aud in all the flelds abaridant. 
Dwelling-ho hasement, roomd and 4above: other 
necomtary bu - and 2 bamas Perfectly healthy. 
Chills and intermittents anknown. Churches, Schools. 
8 Shops, &c., allconvenient. $8 per acre, $2,500 
cash > 


ind and 2 years. 
140 adjoining the above ; 60 arable. Several acres 
meadow land. Soi] good, .Water. good, very healthy, 
and might be made a nice little farm. 3 to 4 miles from 
navigable water. No improvements, except cabins. 
Price $500 cash; or $560—$2590 cash, balance in 12 
months. Cord wood on the place would soon fey for it. 
. M. WHARTON, 

Montross, Westmoreland, Va. 
S Re 





we os 







non 





30 BALES PER HOUR. © W) TONS IN 4 CAR. 
Sold on trial and guaranterd cheaper, nt its 
thatrany other May press as a gift or no sale. D 
swindled by irresponsible manufacturers of infringing 
| + peer as the wenn ay tt Tiadle. Rar more 
ora good man or or worthless < 
Mddrese eR HEDEMOK & CO. Albany N.Y: 


PALLISER’S MODEL HOMES. 


New Edition. 


100 pages. 30 plates 5x8 inches, giving 20 designs for 
Model Cottages. Farm snd Country Houses, Farm 
Barn and neneey: Stable and Carriage Houre, School 
House, Bank and Library, Masonic Association Build- 
ing, Town Hal) and three Churches, together with 
descriptive specificatione and a large amount of miecel- 
laneous matter, making a very valuable book for every 
one intending to build. Price $1. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 


Palliser, Palliser & Co., Architects. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ‘ 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


rice, 
"t be 








$5 t0 $20 
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PLASTER. 


PRICE REDUCED. 
No..1 FINE GROUND WINDSOR PLASTER for sale 
in bulk, bags or bris. CALCINED PLASTER for Build 
ing purposes at lowest market price. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Manufacturers’ Agent, 
61 8S. Gay Street, Baltimere. 


Agents Wanted for our Illustrated 


verses MANUAL 


AND 
MECHANICS’ 
By. Géo. E. Waring, Jr., 
Author of *‘Draining for Profitand for Health.” and late 

Agricultural Engineer of N. Y. Central Park. 

This is the King of Lightning Ga torsand Ready 
Reckoners. It ia not a Cook book. Bnt 22,000 ‘facts of 
umiversal application for WORKING-Men of every 
trade, and is worth its weight in gold to Capitalists, 
Students and every Library. The N. Y¥. Tribune says : 
“It isa sound, honest, instructive publication, doing all 
it professes to do, and more.” 

562 pages, 632 Superb [)lustrations, for $2.75, a marve! 
of cheapness, beauty, and rapidity of sales. 25th thou- 
sand, A single agent sold over 1,5.0 copies in one 
county in New Jersey. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEB ie tas Co Fela 
CHEMICAL MANURES. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Uaiteat & Co,, Portland, Maine 


Agricultural Lectures 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


VINCENNES, in 1867, 
BY GEORGE VILLE. 


Translated by Miss E. L. Howarp, of Georgia. 











| Copies of this valuable work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 





J.C. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering and Cartain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen sent 


to all parts of the country. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 


(Bet, Orehard and Biddle Sts.) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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_ NGUSHESHIGATE:PAIT |. OUR WENT. 


La 
double the covering capacity of lead. Ismot affected by | ENGLISH PORTLAND for artificial Stone Work and 
gas of any kind, nog blistered,by heat. Inside of buck- | ont-door! Walks, Kitchdm and Wadsh-room “Floors.— 


ets op any vessel can be painted withops nroduciag any AMERICAN CEMENT for, Cisterns, “Masonry, &c.— 


bad ¢ffect in taste, or danger, as fro aint. ‘ {TE a 3 
eres F pms a trot re? CALCINED PLASTER for building purposes 
WHOLESALE AGENT, WM. WIRT CLARKE, Importer & Manufacturers’ Agt. 


__ 61 8. Gay St., Baltimore. | 6L S. Gay Street, Baltiniore. 


_FOR SALE! ———— 
ran istres. tps tempatmennes 4] AOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Mill. Containing 129 acres, good dwelling, Barn and 
other outbuildings. Fruit of at] kiw@s, pasture, &c.' Judge Wm. Fullerton has consigned to me the agency 
Terms to suit. For particulars apply to of his Holstein Cattle, probably excelled by no herd in 

J. S., Care of American Farmer. jhe United States. Those fami iar with the character- 
— a isticsof this breed pronounce them unquestionably supe- 


Dr. FRANK 'S. LEWIS, | So? Unibet; ssh famed wr alee preset 
DENTIST Prices furnished on application. acai 
’ JAMES P. MA 
S. E. Cor. Green and Saratoga Sts. | Grange Agent, Alexandria, Va. 
BALTIMORE, MD. bw eee) oa 
"NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. A. Ge MoT, : 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


sao APR es at 


DENTIST | No. 40 Ensor St., Baltimore, Md. 


170 Aisquith St. | ‘sara tuit tine of repairs for Mowers and Reapers. 
Repairing Machines and Implements a 6 ity. 
BALTIMORE. 


Plow Castings by piece orton. A call is solicited. 
IMPROVED STOCK. 


—- ——> 2 <> -> 


AMERICAN FARMER, AGENCY 


For the Purchase and Sale of Live Stock of Improved Breeds, Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Dogs, &c. 


In this vicinity, of some particular kinds, a better selection can be made than elsewhere, while 
superior facilities exist for their safe and prompt shipment. Especial attention will be given to the 
selection from the stocks of reliable breeders, and the careful shipment of such animals, fowls, &c. 
as may be ordered. Terms cash, (or its equivalent.) All who have improved stock for sale, and 
those who wish to purchase, are invited to address 

Aamoeoerican Farmer Agenecy, 
CEORCE O. BROWN, Manager, 


128 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 






































Low Frices. Punctuality. 


BONNETT BROS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, Axles and Springs, 


Sleigh Baskets, Runners, Horse Blankets, &e. 
S. W. Cor. Hillenjand Forrest Streets, 
FM. BONNETE. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, Etc. 














— OR— — AND— 


FLACERSTOWN a 


Grain, Seed = <= DRILL 
CALL AND EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING. 

This Drill is strong, well-l.uilt, and distributes the Grain, Grass Seed and Fertilizers with great 
accuracy. Railway and Sweep Horse-Powers, Thireshers and Separators, Champion Rye Threshers, 
Clover Hullers, Farm Wagons, Chopping Mills, Maryland Straw and Fodder Cutters and Mastica- 
tors, Corn and Cob Crushers, Corn Shellcrs for Horse and Hand Power, Cider Mills and Presses, 
Cahoon Seed Sowers, Patent Steel Barb Fence Wire, does not rust, stain or decay; a complete 
barrier to the most unruly stock. Steel and Cast-Iron Plowsand Plow Castings. A general assort- 
ment of Agricultural Implements, Field and Garden Seeds. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 41 & 43_N. Paca St., Baltimore. 


LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
t@’ WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


t# HARDWOOD FOR ‘WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, erc., at LOWEST PRICES. au-ly 


COULSON’sS 
Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY _ PURE 
BONED MEAL. 


sam Liberal Indncements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 
Office, 32 Light Street. 
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The Chemical Co. of Canton, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Forilizers ald Fertilizing Chemicals, 


We Make a Specialty of Mixing on Formula, 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, PURE DISSOLVED BONE, SULPHATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, &c., &. 


———— 


We offer to the trade our High-Grade Fertilize 


CHEMICAL CO. OF CANTON CHEMICAL MANURE” 


— AL'S O-—— 


“COLGATE MANURE,” 


Office, 15 SOUTH STREET, 
P. 0. Box 231. BALTIMORE, MD. 


—WwoRKsS:-— 


Clinton-and (st Sts, and 9th and 10th Avenues, Canton. 
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~ BUCKEYE MOWER aud REAPER, 


Sae-THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET. 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE 


SWEEPSTAKES THARSHBR AND CLEANER, 


The most popular Thresher with Threshermen and Farmers. It never fails todo good work. A 
Thresherman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having other 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Exposition, 1874; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 1874 and 1877; 
Silver Meda! at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, andothers. Thoroughly 
warranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Threshermen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse-Rake, Nonpareil and Victor Corn and Cob Mills, 
Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, Spindles, Mill : 
Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Birdsitl 
Clover Huller, Needle Cotton Gin, €c. 


Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


With Patent Cast-Iron Cylinders; warranted not to cut out or seale off, as is the case 
with GALVANIZED IKON-LINED and PORCELAIN-LINED 
CYLINDERS. Every Pump provided with Patent 
Anti-Freezer Attachment. 


The Best is the Cheapest. 


The Watt and Ball Plows, 


UNEQUALLED for strength, durability, perfect work, light draught, 
and freedom from choking. 


ta Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore. 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical Engine 
in the Market. 
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a e + by , ' © 
Dissolution of Copartuership. 
Bavrrmorey March 49th, 1878. 
The Oopartnership_beretdfoge existing. between the undersigned, under the name 
of J. J. TURNER & CO., is this day pissoLVED, by mutual consent. Either will 
sign in liquidation. J.J. TURNER, 
J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY. 





























-_ 


The nndersigned, engaged since 1858 in the manufacture of FERTILIZERS, 
ais a member of the firm of J. J. & F. TURNER, sy wom the formulas 
and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” ¢ “ AMMONTATED PHOSPHATE” 


Were originated, and since 1864 a, mensber of the late firm of J. J. TURNER & CO., 
relying upon his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uniform 
excellence of these fertilizers, offersthem4N HIS OWN NAMB to the agricultural public, 
Having secured the works of the old firm, 111 McElderry’s Wharf, with the com- 
plete machinery, specially constructed for their uniform manipulation, he will continue 
the manufacture of EXCELSIOR and AMMONIATED PHOS- 
PHATE on his own aceount, with his office adjoining the works, where he 
will be pleased to see his friends and patrons, assuring them that the FERTILIZERS 
manufactured BY HIM shall be of the same uniform and high standard quality as sold 
by. the old firms since their introduction. JOHN Q. A. HOLLOWAY. 


TO WHEAT GROWERS! 
REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 









= EL ei 

yer 24 
i PERUVIAN 
» GUANO 
















» EcQnT'G AMMONIA 5 tC Toret 
SOLUBLE PHOS TIME 20° "ff 
[pera & som, 3 ‘fi 
uJ. A HOLLOWAY ’7 
ig 167 






The most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER ever offered to the Farmer— 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the evér-durable fertilizing prop- 
erties of Bones, in fine dry powder prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any quan- 
tity, however small, per acre. An application of 100 pounds of “ EXCELSIOR” is equal to 200 
pounds of any other fertilizer or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. Cheaper. 

Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed. Every Bag of Genuine Excelsior is 
branded as above, the Analysis and my name in Red Letters. Price $46 per Ton. 


JOHN @Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


Originator and Mapufacturer, 


No. 107 McElderry’s Wharf. 
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iS FOR WHEAT CROPS. 
R. J. BAKER & CO.’S 


PURE SUPER-PHOSPHATES! 


The Pure Dissolved RAW BONE is manu- 
factured from our Pure Fine-Ground Bone, 
and it is the best SUPER-PHOSPHATE in 
the market for wheat. We have the ‘practi- 


cal tests by Farmers for years. 
t Pure Chemicals ~~ manine SUPER-PHOSPHATE at the 


Lowest Market Price. Call : 
R. J. BAKER & CO. S, 
Nos. 36 and 38 S. Charles Street. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 


‘ oie Superior Grain Drill 


me S| » Having a PERFECT FORCE FEED and a PERFECT 

| FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. NO BUNCHING 
OF THE GRAIN. THE STRONGEST AND BEST 
MADE DRILL IN THE MARKET. (G8"Send for 
Price-List and Circulars. 


ALSO AGENT FOR 


BUFFALO PITTS SEPARATORS 


And dealer in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most improved kinds: 


eseeCIDHKR MILLIS 


Farm Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Feed Culters, Corn 
Shellers, &c. {@ Also Fertilizers and Seeds. 
Send for Circular and Price-List to 


JOHN ‘Cc. DURBOROW, 
, 35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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~ TOBACCO SCREWS é PILES 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


A Complete Set of New Patterns, embracing 


Stuart's Right and Left, Murray's, and various kinds, 


Always on hand; warranted to werk true and of the bést maké. 


TAMES BATES’ 


Iron Foundry and Machine Shop, 


Corner Pratt and President Sts.. BALTIMORE, MD. 
—W Rite To— 


A.P. GOR M. BB. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 

For.Herd-Book Jeracy or Ayrshire Cattle, bred. frum_stock selected in person ion best Northern breeders and 

froaty, nih" Btogh oe we Cotewold, ter, Ay snd Southdown Sheep, all bred from 

kk, Lambs of each breed for sale ty August. # Record Berkshire Swine of bet etraips, 
Hone surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well-marked young fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders for eggs from ail claeses have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orcere for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1. 50 per dozen. More premiums bave been awarded to our 
etock at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor ip the State. And we would refer all to the 
= community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and particu- 
to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 

be * our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 


CHAS. W. HAMILL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


2s & 30 N. Holliday “Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice, Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, —e 
and Communion Ware. , 


‘REPAIRING, REPLATING AND CILOING IN THE BEST MANNER. 
QUINN & DUNCAN, CHARLES M. MILLER, 


Carriage ‘Manufacturers, | cewrs ayy BOYS’ DRESS SHIRTS 


No. 1 Orchard, Stree 
One door from Madison Avenue,” BAL iz. AND UNDERWEAR. 


All k. done mptly, and No. 63 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore 
“ht god. ap Repairing done pro td 7 4th deor below Saratoga, East side. : 
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DORSHY,) MOORE & GO... 


MANUPACTURERS” AGENTS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Apricultural Implements and Machinery. 


AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Studebaker Farm and Freight WAGONS, Taylor Manufacturing 
Co.’s Steam Engines, Daniels’ Huy and Straw Fodder Cutters, (best 
in the market,) Heosier Grain. Drills. and Adamant Plows. Lion Hay 
Cutters, Cultivators, Harrews, «c., «c. 
We are the ONLY manufacturers of Wontgomeéry’s Celebrated Improved 
Rockaway and Little Champion Wheat Fans. ;' 


52 §*. CALTIVERT S'LREET, 
Send for circulars. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Stove House. 


ESTABLISHI:D 1851, 
We beg leave te inform our old acquaintances and friends that we are still at the old stand, and 
now offer goods 


TO EVERYBODY AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


A FULL LINE OF 


COOKING and HEATING STOVES, FURNACES and RANGES 


ALSO REPATR PIECES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


TBE BFST FIRE-PLACE HEATERS oF OUR OWN MAKE, - want anything in our line. 
call and see us or send for circular. SLATE MANTELS {N GREAT VARIETY. 


B.C. BIBB. & SOW, 


(Successors to BIBB & CU.) 


wnddenee ee 39 & 4i Light Street. BALTIMORE. 
NAcGINNIS HARROW. 


From Mr. J. D. Gutbrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long- Wooled Sheep. 

















SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Ginnis, TaYLorn & HoLpERBY: 
GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 
It pulverizes deeply, and its smoething capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 
It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 
Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 
It is equal to th» Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided-ad vantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 
I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 
While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginni- Patent is wrrHouTr A RIVAL. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 


RHODES: 
Standard Manures, 


&=PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 
JNO. M. RHODES & CO. 


S&2 South Street, BALTIMORE. 
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Established) A. Ew ARNER, (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ies No. 135..W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
LEE’S PREPARED AGRICULTURAL LIME, 


FOR WHEAT, CLOVER AND OTHER GRASSES. 


**iIt Prevents Smut.’’ 


The more it is tried the more popular it becomes. On the last crop it proved equal to, and in 
many cases much better than, high-priced Fertilizers. All who use it acknowledge its superiority 
asa PERMANENT IMPROVER OF THE SOIL, 

t#” SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


L. J. WARREN, 
Agent for the Manufacturer, 


Price only $15 perton. Put up in bags and} : 
delivered to Depots and Vessels in the city- | 18 E. Falls Avenue, Baltimore. 


wee 7 Sy 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 


AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other smal! fruits. 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

SPECIAL.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. rz 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, to 
be found in the United States—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 

TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 


oye’ o.W™M. CORSE & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD, 
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A Posrttve Cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, Constipation and all bilious dis- 
eases may be found in J. M. Larogue’s ANTE 
Lrtious Brrrers. 25 cents a paper, $1,00a 
bottle. W.E. THORNTON, 

Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 





J,M. LAnogvue’s ELIxir OF CALASAYA BARK, 
a pleasant Cordial, which strengthuns the weak 
and Lg is an excellent preventive of 
Fever, Fever and Ague, &c.,anda great Tonic, 
copesiay Gppeceble to those nervous diseases 
‘ncident ‘emales, mera nitle. 
‘THC RNTON, 
Baltimore and Rarrison Streets, Baltimore. 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE FLORID 
WATER OF J. M. LAROQUE, de! tfully severe 
ing — ing, supersedes Cologne and 4 
hum ispensable requisite for the bat 
and toilet. Price reduced to 50 centsa bottle. 

Ww. re 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Balti more. 


PEARLY Wurr Terra, Rosy Rep Gus, a 
FRAGRANT FLOWERY wx gh are the invaria- 
ble results of the use of J. M. La UE's Li- 
gous ODONTINE, the iS, at Tooth Wash of 

e elite and fashionable. 50 centsa bottle. 

W.E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 








If yournearest ——_ does notkeep the 

above articles,write direct to the Proprietor, 

ene a the advertised price,and the medi- 

cine will be sent you by mailorexpress. Be 

partic alarto write yourname and addressplain, 
and & -7e nearest express 0 office. 

. E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and thhevinbes Streets, Baltimore 





GOLD Ne  cnnae pn ie If you | OMNIBUS TRANSFER A AT WASHINGTON. 


= We need a — in every on ‘to 0 | 
take subscr Rptions for the largest, | 

cheapest and best Illustrated nily publication in the | 
wer Any one can become a successful agent. The 
most elegant works of art given free to subscrit ers. 
The price is so low that almost everybody subscribes. | 
One agent reports making over $150 in a week. A lady | 

ent reports taking over 400 subscribers in ten days. 
a who engage make money fast. Youcan devote all | 
your time to the business, or only your spare time. You 
need not be away from home over night. You can doit 
as wellas others. Fall particulars, directions and terme | 
free. Elegant and expensive Outfit free. If you want 
profitable work send us your address at once. It costs 
nothing to try the business. Noene who engages fails 
to make great pay. Address ‘‘The People’s Journal,” 
Portland, Maine. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. | 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of "4 
shires of various ages, bred from stock importe 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. 8. Cooper and Chan 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well- ona 
breeders. 

Animals warranted true to ae and pedigree, 
which will be furnished on spp lication. Orders so- 
licited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the 


THOS, J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 





; 
‘4 
| 
} 










PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RATLROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
| BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


| AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


| Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 






NORTHERN © CENTRAL a 


“PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





G2” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N, C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
Gcneral Manager. Gen’)] Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. and N. C. R. R. 








= 
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ESTABLISHED 184s. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate- 
rials. porsesees a)] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 





Badapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 
abundant crops where all others fail. Having a 


large percentave of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
eee Acid and Ammonia, it is withoat 

abt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
im the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


pees only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains a 
A ye of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
Pr AT LIME than avy other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars!] 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them eo as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’s 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


sini We eae 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES. 

It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
= Ammenia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS) 


And other materials for making 
EXKome F"*ertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw sone, &., &c. 





A fall supply of PURE Materials always on hand 
and for -ale at lowest market prices. 


Write or call before t buying elsewhere. 


Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
COR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














| ‘Baltimore Britt Cement Pipe Wats 


Cor. Gay St. and Boundary Avenue. 
Office, 122 W. Baltimore St. 
JAS. E. BRADY, Proprietor. 


Manufacturer of the PATENT HYDRAULIC 

| CEMENT DRAIN, SEWER AND CULVERT 

PIPE, from 3 to 24inches diameter. Also CHIMNEY 

| TOPS, HOT AND COLD AIR FLUES, CESS- 
| POOL LININGS, VASES, &c. 


_ Tubing for Bored and other Wells. 


This Tubing does not affect the taste of water, like 
| wood and iron, and is the most durable and economical 
| article that can be used for this purpose. 


} 








EVON CATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
| POLAND- CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


all bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 


I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 

| 1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 


Address, F. W. CHILES, 


| Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 


| D. E. WILLIAMS, 
/70N. EUTAW ST., 4th door below Saratoga, west side 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘Gents’ Fine Dress Shirts 


[Sample Shirt made subiect to approval.) 


te Red, White and Canton Flannel, Linen, T willed 
| Muslin, &c., Shirts and Drawers, Night Shirts, &e., made 
| to orde order. . —@-Form for self-measurement sent by mail 


- PATENTS. 


| oie information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
yay etc., furnished without charge. Circulars 
full directions free. We publish a book on “How 
gna sell Patents,” and which gives much valuable inform- 
ation on Patert law ints. Information and assist- 
ance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 
We furnish “et Blanks for selling od-q 


ANN & C@., Patent Agen 
116 W. Mpaltimore St., opposite Sun = Building, 
BALTIMO MD. 


'. 








| 
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GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


The Old-Established €. 0. D. House of Baltimore. 


Thanking our customers for the patronage of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the genera) 
public with our List (for the fall and winter of 1878) ef such goods as are in constant use, at the lowest jobbing 
prices. From our past experience, from our extra facilities, and from the. immense and.grewing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List-the greatest bargains in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 
number thousands from all parts of the United States, who have bought and used our goods for years. 

We se]l Goods direct to the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-men. 

Buy your Goods from first hands, the same_as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 


expenses, and to give them a profit. 
We do a Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clubs or 


otherwise, instead of to dealers. 
WHY. AND HOW WE SELL SO CHEAP. 

We have pursued the C. O. D. plan for years; we have built up a good paying trade; it is popular with our cus- 
tomers. We know that by selling Goods on this plan we give our customers better bargains than on the old plan of 
credit. By giving better bargains we increase our trade. 

EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH. 

We have buyers in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, who watch the market, wait for bargains. watch the 
bankrupt sales, the trade sales, and in the ways and places known to experienced buyers, and-choose Goods’ for cash 
at the lowest figures possible. Our customers are not asked to pay for goods before they get them. The fact ef 
being established so long, and selling such large amounts of Goods. gived usall the advantages that can accrue from 
such a plamy and we can now afford to.sell much cheaper than we did at firsf: 

Ee The Cc. 0. D. plan gives our customers all the benefits to be derived from CO-OPERATION. 

ith the large sales that we make, we lower our prices of.Geods to our patrons, and are simply taking advan- 
tage of available and legitimate avenues of trade to increase our business, 
We are the exclusive . gents for 
EDWIN ©. BURT’S NEW YORK FINE SHOES FOR LADIES, WISSES AND GRENTVEMEN, 
GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Shoes........+.+++-seeceteseees $1 50; Gents’ French Calf Hand Stitched Boots, Extra 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Prince Alberts ........... «+++. 1 75 Quality 
Gents’ Calf Sewed Prince Alberts........... «++ o 2% Gents’ Buff Stitched Boots, Extra Quality 
Gents’ French Calf English Ties, Sewed ....... «» 275] Gents’ Kip 
Gents’ Lasting Gaiters...............+65 atents’ Kis Ee xSre Quality, .05- caccs edeeh tc cceee ces 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Congre | Gents’ Extra Quality Water Proof Boots,......... 
Gents’ Buff Sewed Congress. Gents’ 
Gente’ Buff Plain Congress . . | Gents’ Extra — Plough Shoes 
Gents’ Calf Boxed Toe Sewed Congress Gaiters.... 2 00 | Gents’ Heavy Pegged Balmorals...............+0+++ 
Gents’ Fine Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters.......... 225 | Gents’ Heavy Pegged Double Sole Balmorals 
Gents’ Calf Stitched Box Toe Gaiters.............. 275 | Gents’ Kip BOO08 4s. 35033606 0b a bac ott. sBaU8S be 
Gents’ French Hand Stitched Congress............. 375 | Gents’ Extra Quality Kip Boots 
Gents’ Calf Congress Gaiters, Pegged 1%5 | Gents’ Long Legged Kip Boots ....++-.+-+++ e+» 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Boots 275 | Gents’ Long Legged Kip Boots, Extra Quality. 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Boots, Extra Quallty........... 350} Russia Leather Water Proof Boots ........ — 
Gents’ Calf Hand Sewed Boots...... 5 
Gents’ Prime Stitched Calf Boots azemte’ Split Leather Boots... ...-<cccepsaccesscoecs 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Boots, Extra Quality........... 350 | Gents’ Extra Heavy Split Leather Boot........... ve 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies’ Lasting Congress Gaiters.......-.seereeeees $1 00; Ladies’ French Leather Button, Extra Quality 
Ladies’ Lasting Balmoral Gaiters . Ladies’ French Kid Button Boots............ on 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Gaiters Ladies’ Kid Lace Balmorals........5...5.3..0..8. 
Ladies’ Lasting Brush Kid Foxed Gatters 5 Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, high cut .........s..«.. 
Ladies’ Last ng Kid Foxed, Extra Quality 3 Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, high cut, Extra Qual... 
Ladies’ Lasting Slippers Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, all styles..... San nccenge 
Ladies’ Lasting Buskins Slippers................... 7) Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut Balmorals 
S| Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut, Extra Quality 
Ladies’ Kid Croquet Slippers Ladies’ Calf Sewed High Cut Balmo) rrTT 
Ladies’ Kid Newport Ties, Extra Quality 1; Ladies’ Calf Sewed Extra Quality Balmorals.. 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, (plain) f Ladies’ Goat Leather Balmorals, Heavy 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, Extra Fine ‘ P Ladies’ Butl Pegged Shoes...... Bdccsese bacebe doce oe 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button { Ladies’ Buff Pegged, Extra Quality Gand ccce 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button, Extra Fine 25 | Ladies’ Heavy Split Balmorals.............++. 
Ladies’ French Leather Button Boots 1 | : 
MISSES’ AND BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Plain ris Misses’ Kid Foxed Button...............+. aon 
Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Extra Quality.... 5 25 | Misses’ Calf Pegged Balmorals ..... TTT sooatl 
Misses’ Lasting Kid Foxed Balmorals Bai ! Misses’ Calf Sewed Balmorals...........++0+- 1 3h@1 50 
Misses’ Fine Morocco Balmorals Ladies’ and Misses’ White Kid Boots, Slippers and Faney 
Misses’ Fine Kid Balmorals Shoes of all Styles on hand. 
Boy's Calf Pegged and Sewed Balmorals moy's Weavy Mim Betts. cic oc snpdepcsacecdar 1 50@1 % 
Boy's Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters 60@1 75| Boy's Kip Boots, Extra Quality 2 We? B 
Boy's Calf Pegged Congress...............066 2h@1 40| Boy's Fine Pegged Boots...........eceeeeeeee 1 Ti@2 00 


e « ®: 
CORD Be OO He GO me OD he 0 9 8D CO OF 
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We can now also send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the money, Post-Office Money Order, or in Registered 


Letters, or C. O. D. by Express. 
We guarantee to give satisfaction, and anything purchased of our house which may not suit after purchase, we 


will exchange or refund the meney within six months after purchase. ("Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 


Weinberger’s C. O. D. Shoe House, 
81 :'N. EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE. 




















Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


EP Oe 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


_—-> + >< > 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods ia much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


* 
* 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, ail of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
i can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
ow price. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


} OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 









































I) WHEAT ¢ GROWERS 


We are now preparing our Usual Stock of 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


FOR THE WHEAT CROP. 


ULUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANU, 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


-Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


_ An article specially prepared for Wheat, and sold on satisfactory 
terms toGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it for the 
past four years. For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 
NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, 
and BALTIMORE. 





Raw, Steamed and Dissolved Bones, Potash Salts, 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


 M@r SPECIAL alae: sn dumesinpaaes ON ORDERS. 


R. W. L. RASIN & C0. 


S. W. Gor. South and Water Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














